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From Macmillan — newly designed, handsomely made .. . 


THE ROMAN MISSAL 
arranged by Adrian Fortescue 


A life-time treasure for every Catholic this Roman Choose the style that suits your 
Missal attains a standard of excellence not to be ex- taste, the price that fits your 
ceeded among the Missals of the world. Published in purse! 
Dublin with an Introduction by Dr. Adrian Fortescue, 


; : cs Cloth, square corners, red 
it will be a delight to you and an inspiring gift to 


. edges 
friends, members of religious orders, and young peo- 
squé corners, go 
ple about to enter seminaries and convents. Cloth, square corners, gold 
edges 
® Clearly printed on fine paper with full rubrics in 
Rexine, square corners, gold 
red. ; ; 
edges, collapsible slipcase 


© 314” by 6” in size—over 1,400 beautiful pages, Morocco, round corners, gold 
complete with prayers, indexes, and calendars. edges, collapsible slipcase. . $9.00 


® Entirely: up-to-date, including the Mass of the As- Calf, round corners, gold 
sumption which became dogma in November, 1950. edges, collapsible slipcase. . $10.00 


The life story of the lawyer saint... 


BERNARDINE REALINO 


by Francis Sweeney, S.J. 


Seventeenth century Italy forms the background for this colorful biography. 
Born at the crossroads of medieval faith and a revived pagan culture, Saint Bernardine 
Realino was reared as a gentleman’s son. He was trained for government service in 
the cities and universities of Italy, but at the age of 33 renounced his birthright to 
give himself to the service of humanity. The account of his early days, his years in 
the novitiate, and his long, humble service in the town of Lecce will interest students 
of Renaissance life, directors of Catholic Action, and everyone who enjoys a readable 


and inspiring story. A splendid addition to the lives of the saints. $2.75 


at your bookstore THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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IN DEFENSE OF FATHER GARDINER 
EDITOR: 


Your editorial “Dare We Criticize Our 
Leaders?” makes some telling points. There 
was much truth in Father Gardiner’s position 
to which you took exception—that blatant 
criticism may undermine respect for authority. 
However, should we not consider the tabloid- 
conditioned, automat-educated American in 
this? Isn’t it an acknowledged fact, encour- 
aged at the slightest provocation, that Mr. 
Citizen has the right and duty to express his 
mind and “in his own words”? Those words 
are usually in superlatives, if not always in 
expletives. ... All of which is to say that there 
exists the American conviction that criticism 
of conduct and point of view, official or other- 
wise, has wider reaches of justification before 
it trangresses into such disobedience as to 
merit moral censure. 

The Supreme Court has recently told the 
American judiciary, in unmistakable terms, 
that high officials sitting in the hallowed con- 
fines of a courtroom place themselves in the 
public eye. Biting criticism of their fallible 
pronouncements may be expected, even though 
crudely expressed and offensive to their finer 
sensibilities. As one law review commentator 
summed it up (36 Illinois Law Review, pp. 
610-611): “To be lacking in respect either to a 
judge or to the President is a violation of good 
manners. Gentlemen will not be guilty of it. 
It is, however, not a legal duty to be well- 
mannered and it may even be said that it 
would be unconstitutional to make it one.” So 
it would seem that the contemporary American 
stands upon his legal right to express himself 
forcefully upon a variety of subjects and tal- 
ented people from baseball to the President. 


Nicholas M. Selinka 
New York, N. Y. 
















































Ed.: True! We Americans love tall talk, 
fish stories, Bronx cheers, campaign oratory. 
Agnes Repplier (in her essay “Mission of 
Humour”) says: “. . . reverence is a quality 
which seems to have been left out of our com- 
position.” In the same essay she writes: “The 
truth is that our love of jest knows no limit 
and respects no law. The incongruities of an 
unequal civilization (we live in the land of con- 
trasts) have accustomed us to absurdities, and 
reconciled us to ridicule. We rather like be- 
ing satirized by our own countrymen.” 
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“DARE WE CRITICIZE OUR LEADERS?” man 4 
ni cal o 
EDITOR: indiff 

Upon re-reading Father Gardiner’s article, om | 
“A Question of Authority” (America, Sep- Stoke 
tember 22, 1951), I found little resemblance 
to the straw man attacked in your November ” 
editorial, “Dare We Criticize Our Leaders?” 

Father Gardiner was clearly not arguing FEAR 
against criticism as such, but against the con- EDIT 
tempt of authority engendered by the “reck- W 
less imputation of motives” to public officials, latio 
Rather than suggesting that we “put a brake Our 

on Catholic opinion, he clearly my 
urged the formation of Catho- in th 
lic opinion and criticism in such our 
a manner that it avoids con- mos 
tempt of authority. Surely this to t 
in no way precludes the estab- are 
lishment of a bold and vigorous Lar 
opinion. wh 

I am confident that Father Gardiner regards of 
prudence as a means to action rather than as the 
a means to avoid action. the 

J. S. Stokes, Jr. in| 
Philadelphia, Pa. ] 

Ed.: First, let me say that Father Robert C. . 
Hartnett in America (October 27th, “Partisan 
Motives in American Politics”), handles points 
raised by readers who complained that America 
itself does not abide by Father Gardiner’s 
norms in “A Question of Authority.” Father 
Hartnett does help to clarify the issues in- i 
volved. Secondly, I still feel that the straw 
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nan is the “indiscreetness” of Catholic politi- 
cal criticism and that the real problem is the 
indifference of Catholics generally to corrup- 
tim in politics. I have no quarrel with Mr. 
Stokes or with Father Gardiner as long as 
they agree on the need of “a bold and vigorous 
public opinion.” 


FEAR OF MIXING POLITICS AND RELIGION 
EDITOR : 


Will you please accept my sincere congratu- 
lations on your editorial: “Dare We Criticize 
Qur Leaders?” in this month’s issue. From 
my own personal experience of seventeen years 
in the priesthood, I am convinced that not only 
our laity but also our brother priests, for the 
most part, “are mute .. . in crass indifference 
to the evils of the day.” Too many of them 
are fearful of “mixing politics and religion.” 
Iam acquainted even with dogmatic professors 
who do not seem to realize that the primacy 
of theology over political philosophy obliges 
them to use their office to guide the people in 
the pursuit of Christian (Catholic) principles 
in every day living and in public life. 

I have been a subscriber to your magazine 
for the past fifteen years and it is the only 
Catholic magazine (as far as I know) that 

has fearlessly and consistent- 
ly, in fair weather and foul, 
thundered forth the Catholic 
viewpoint on national and inter- 
national problems. .. . 


Rev. John J. Hartnett 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE POLITICAL UNDERGROUND 
EDITOR: 


“Dare We Criticize Our Leaders?” carried a 
message I have been looking for and waiting 
for a long time. . . . A man goes to school all 
his life to learn to give expression to his 
thoughts—as soon as he opens his mouth in 
criticism of authority, he gets hit on the head 
with the club of some political gangster of the 
control club of Powerful Political Tycoons who 
run and rule the political underground of this 
nation. One party is supposed to watch the 
other party, but it would take ten parties to 
watch both major parties deal and trade jobs, 
judges, offices and even tickets. . . . Dare we 
criticize our leaders? Yes, indeed. 


John O’Connor 
Troy, N. Y. 


LUCILLE CARDIN CRAIN 
EDITOR: 


Your editorial (October) on the question in 
Pasadena points clearly to the basic fallacy in 
the position of those who revile the critics of 
current educational trends. It is the parents 
who are finally waking up to the crimes com- 
mitted in the name of education against their 
children. Individuals and organizations serve 
only to point the way, do research and provide 
an informational exchange service. They have 
of necessity borne the brunt of the smear cam- 
paign since they are made to appear to be lead- 
ing the fight. They are in no sense sinister 
powers. 

Lucille Cardin Crain, editor of The Educa- 
tional Reviewer is one of whose work I know 
at first hand. Arthur D. Morse’s article in 
McCall’s (September) is now under discussion 
by legal counsel of the Reviewer and McCall’s 
looking to remedial action. 

The purpose of the Reviewer is not to de- 
stroy the public school system nor to criticize 
public education per se. The one and only 


purpose of the Reviewer is comparable to that 
of the reviewers in your own book section. It 


opens for all to see the textbooks used by the 
children in the schools today, particularly 
those dealing with government and the social 
sciences. . . . The Reviewer only brings the 
books to the attention of parents and others; 
it cannot and will not take action before 
Boards of Education, etc. 

Patricia Duffy 

New York, N. Y. 

Ed.: In listing critics of current educational 

trends, we mentioned Lucille Cardin Crain in 
company with certain agitators. We regret 
the possible implication contained therein and 
also the “guilt by association” that might 
have been incurred. 


MORE HEAVEN, LESS FIRE 
EDITOR: 


It was a blessed relief to read “The Seed 
and the Plant” in your November issue. There 
is so much endless talk about the woes of the 
world that it is refreshing to hear about the 
happiness of Heaven. I often wonder why it 
is that preachers seem to be fascinated by fire. 
I suppose none of us ever grow up, we always 
retain the interest in fire that animates a child 
running after a fire-engine on his way to a 
burning building. We have so many sermons 
about Hell and Purgatory and so precious few 
sermons about Heaven. I wish our seminaries 


tl 








would train priests to preach a few times a 
year on the best of all sermon subjects. 
Wilda Spannon 


Boston, Mass. 
Ed.: Heaven is a neglected sermon subject. 
But it is natural for a priest to help people 
with their problems and Heaven is no problem. 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


EDITOR: 

I have developed an interesting hobby of 
picking up news items that record instances 
of religion intruding into politics. It’s curious 
to discover that these are common, but seldom 
are Catholics at fault. To cite a few examples: 
(1) Rev. Daniel Poling, nationally-known 
Baptist minister, ran for mayor of Philadel- 
phia in the November elections! (2) President 
Maximilian Moss of the New York Board of 
Education announced recently that he would 
ask for full pay for Jewish teachers who stay 
away from school on religious holidays to 
attend religious services; (3) The National 
Association of Evangelicals sent notices to 
some 8,000 churches asking that signed peti- 
tions of church-members protesting the Clark 
appointment be sent to President Truman. 

Now I ask you! Just suppose that Bishop 
Sheen ran for mayor of New York City, that 
a Catholic member of the Board of Education 
asked for full pay for Catholic teachers who 
stay away on religious holidays, that the 
American Bishops sent letters to the churches 
asking for petitions in support of the Clark 
appointment. Apparently, everyone but Catho- 
lics is welcome to trespass on the “wall of 
separation.” 

Mrs. G. Herbert Kreimborg 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ed.: We are “wall-flowers” perhaps because 
we have listened to so many calumnies about 
Catholic intrigue, pressure, etc., that we dare 
not offend. 


CONGENIAL CATHOLICISM 
EDITOR: 

I note that The Christian Century says a 
good word in a recent issue on behalf of the 
Commonweal. It states that Commonweal 
opposed Franco, Father Coughlin, Mayor Cur- 
ley and the New York cemetery strike. Ap- 
parently here is the secret whereby Catholicism 
can become congenial to American democracy 
in the eyes of liberals: oppose prominent 
Catholics. I never liked the above mentioned 
three—but surely they are no test of true lib- 
eralism. Catholicism is known by its affirma- 


tions, not by its negations and it is known by 
genuine Americans to be congenial to democ- 
racy especially for its insistence on the dignity 
of the human person. For that reason I can- 
not quite understand how. a Catholic writer 
such as Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn can sup. 
port the Tito regime (“The Church in Yugo- 
slavia,” in your November issue) even to stave 
off civil revolution. Catholicism and Titoism 
can never be congenial. 

James Gallagher Arkright 

Chicago, Jil. 

Ed.: THE CATHOLIC WORLD has frequently 
disagreed editorially with Commonweal but it 
would be a tragedy if it did not survive. Sure- 
ly, with scores of clergy-edited Catholic maga- 
zines in the United States, there is need of at 
least one magazine edited by laymen. Con- 
monweal is in grave financial danger and needs 
4,500 subscriptions before January 1st for the 
success of its “Operation Survival.” 

With regard to Mr. Arkright’s remarks 
about Catholicism and democracy being con- 
genial, I might call attention to Dr. Robert 
McCracken’s view. He says that the Catholic 
Church is a “monarchical and feudal institu- 
tion and as such incompatible with both Chris- 
tianity and Democracy.” But monarchy and 
feudalism were incompatible and the noted 
divine has us all confused. To be a monarchi- 
cal and a feudal institution at one and the 
same time is quite a trick; it was the rise of 
the monarchs that broke down feudalism. Why 
doesn’t he call us Communists and let it go at 
that? 


GRAHAM GREENE 
EDITOR: 

Many thanks for the review of The End of 
the Affair, by Michael de la Bedoyere in the 
October issue. It was a keen analysis of a 
novel that may prove to be one of the great 
psychological masterpieces of all time. But 
permit me to say that I am most grateful to 
the reviewer for relieving me of the duty of 
reading the book. I believe it was Evelyn 
Waugh who said that Scobie is in Hell. I know 
too many people who seem to be heading that 
way and while I feel the pathos of their lives, 
I don’t care to introduce them to my family. 
Just what precisely can a Catholic benefit from 
reading such tortuous vindication of adultery 
as you find in Graham Greene’s latest? I don’t 
quite see how it can help us to take on the 
mind of Christ. 


Mary Evangeline Hartsdale 
New Orleans, La. 
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The Priest in This Our Day 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN 


Tis is a month of jubilee. We 
celebrate with Father Gillis the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. Elsewhere 
in this issue Father John S. Ken- 
nedy appraises his career, paying 
homage to a great man for his 
many and distinguished accom- 
plishments as preacher and editor. 
But. since the focus 
of attention is that 
day half a century 
ago when the fires 
of the Holy Spirit 
descended upon him, I would like 
to express my appreciation of 
Father Gillis, the priest. 

I have no intention of indulging 
in a personal eulogy. It is indis- 
creet to intrude into the sanctuary 
of a priest’s soul and to publicize 
his virtues. But I would like to 
discuss the concept of the priest- 
hood as revealed in the life and 
work of Father Gillis. This is no 
secret. It is self-evident in his per- 
son, it breathes through his ser- 
mons and writings, it discloses it- 
self in every chance conversation. 


Father 
Gillis, 
Priest 


F arama GILLIs was ordained on 
December 21, 1901. It was a time 
when the priesthood of the Paulist 
Fathers was under a cloud. They 
were accused of believing in a 
phantom heresy called “American- 
ism.” They were said to be adapt- 
ing the Catholic religion to meet 
the times and, in the process, mak- 
ing compromises and concessions 
in order to win converts. Certain 
French ecclesiasti- 
cal politicians start- 
ed all the fuss, and 
Abbé Maignen in 
Is Father Hecker a 
Saint? tried to prove that all these 
Paulists were engaged in a con- 
spiracy to supplant Catholicism 
with a new American religion com- 
pounded of materialism, muscular 
activity and phony spiritualism. 
Even Pope Leo XIII went so far 
as to reprobate the phantom heresy. 
He did not name the Paulist Fathers 
but he did say: “We cannot ap- 
prove the opinions which some per- 
sons comprise under the heading of 
Americanism.” Yet many Catho- 


The 
Phantom 
Heresy 
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lics jumped to the conclusion that 
he had reprimanded the Paulists. 


‘Tas was the stain on the chasuble 
of young Father Gillis as he left the 
sanctuary a newly ordained priest 
fifty years ago. He was thought to 
be joining a band of “rambunc- 
tious” missionaries who were ready 
to tailor Catholicism to fit the 
American people. Today these 
charges are almost forgotten like 
“far-off wars and battles long ago.” 
Today it is a platitude to say that 
Catholicism must be adapted (but 
never changed) to meet the needs 
of the people. But 
the old blot on the 
Paulist record is still 
found in Church 
History books. It is 
about time for us to have our day 
in court. If we harbor any notions 
that are heretical, then let us be 
convicted. If not, let this specter 
of “Americanism” he forever ex- 
punged from the books. 


Better 
Late Than 
Never! 


Wiis is the judgment of history? 
I would think that a quick and ef- 
fective manner of disposing of this 
hobgoblin heresy once and forever 
is to examine the priestly career of 


Father Gillis. He is the most out- 
standing living Paulist. His career 
spans fifty years, the half-century 
between the first mention of the 
phantom and today. Let any quali- 
fied judge examine the record of his 
life and see if he comes into court 
with clean hands. Surely if there 
were heresy in Father Hecker it 
will have manifested itself in some 
form at some time during those long 
years in the life of a man who pat- 
terned himself after the Paulist 
founder. What was in the seed 
must appear in the plant. 

What is the concept of the priest- 
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hood revealed by the record? A 
priest has a double function: am- 
bassador of God and man’s repre- 
sentative. Does the record present 
the picture of a Paulist who has 
adulterated the old religion in order 
to win converts? Has he pleased 
men and neglected 
the rights of God? 
Has he preached to 
men and forgotten 
to pray to his God? No such no- 
tions have ever entered his mind. 
His concept of the priesthood is as 
rigidly orthodox, as traditional as 
that of Chrysostom or Aquinas or 
Cardinal Manning. 


God or 
Man? 


oo time-honored and immemo- 
rial concept of the priesthood is 
absolutely God-centered. Over the 
altar at the great Paulist Church in 
New York are the words: “Thou 
art a vessel of election, Saint Paul 
the Apostle!” The priest may have 
talents as St. Paul had talents and 
as the graduate of the Boston Latin 
School had talents but they do not 
entitle him to the priesthood. It 
is the free and mysterious choice of 
God that makes him a priest. At 
Ordination he is marked with the 
priestly character—the sign of God, 
he becomes a dedicated man, soli- 
tary, set apart, God’s property and 
God’s servant. He has accepted God 
as “the portion of his inheritance.” 

You will find this God-centered 
concept beautifully expressed in 
Cardinal Suhard’s pastoral “Priests 
Among Men.” I 
could almost believe 
the great Cardinal 
had Father Gillis in 
mind when he wrote 
the pastoral. In that letter, the Car- 
dinal states that the man of God 
must first of all be the prophet. 
Even though his preaching be re- 


Cardinal 
Suhard’s 
Concept 
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sented, he is under constraint to 
preach. He must measure up to 
Isaias: “Cry, cease not, lift up thy 
voice like a trumpet and show my 
people their wicked doings, and the 
house of Jacob their sins.” He must 
not be timid, must not adulterate 
God’s message, he must be ready 
to vindicate the rights of God. 


Dw Father Gillis believe in soften- 
ing the Gospel in order to win his 
audience? Listen to him in his 
views on sermons: “We read in the 
Acts that when the Apostles spoke 
to the Sanhedrin ‘they that heard 
these things were cut to the heart 
and they thought to put them to 
death.’ That is to say, the Apostles 
preached a good sermon. A good 
sermon cuts to the heart and 
prompts to murder, if the hearer is 
a villain. But the modern preach- 
ers and writers don’t cut to the 
heart... . The doers of wickedness 
in high places smile on us and say 
indulgently ‘that’s the proper pulpit 
manner, conciliatory, and your doc- 
trine is quite in line with the policy 
of the government.’ That is to say, 
we have betrayed the Gospel.” 
Moreover, in the words of Cardi- 
nal Suhard: “Like Christ the priest 
brings mankind a priceless good, 
that of worrying it.’ His words 
must be inspired by God, not by 
flattery, cupidity or praise. “What- 
ever price he has to pay, however 
unwelcomed he is by those his voice 
reaches, he must when necessary, 
dare to overthrow idols, denounce 
injustices and clash 
with established 
powers.” According 
to the Cardinal, the 
priest must forever 
be the artisan of the future, forever 
disturbing the calm of disordered 
consciences, he must be eternally 


To 
Overthrow 
Idols... 
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unsatisfied, shattering false peace 
and bringing true peace by de- 
manding obedience to the laws of 
God. He thinks thoughts of peace 
but these thoughts are the seeds of 
insurrection in the moral world. 
Many an idol did Father Gillis over- 
throw, many a time did he clash 
with established powers. 


C ARDINAL SUHARD reminded priests 
that they must not be surprised 
when lying accusations are made 
against them. Christ promised per- 
secution for his priests. Father 
Gillis was never surprised, he ex- 
pected it. In one of his editorials 
he writes: “The priest is by defini- 
tion one who offers sacrifice. At 
the altar he elevates the Body and 
Blood of Christ as It was elevated 
on the Cross. But together with 
the Body and Blood of Christ he 
must offer his own. ‘Can you drink 
of the chalice whereof I shall 
drink?’ asked Jesus.” The idea of 
an irrevocable dedi- 
cation is to Father 
Gillis inseparable 
from the idea of in- 
evitable persecution. 
Such things must be. “Such things 
must be or something is wrong with 
us,” he writes. Either you are 
dedicated to God or to the world, 
and if you are dedicated to God, 
you will have to get into trouble 
with the world because the world 
hates God. A priest, in Suhard’s 
phrase, is a “minister of restless- 
ness” not an amiable philanthro- 
pist. 


Trouble 
Must 
Come! 


Tue dedicated priest, we can see 
from his CATHOLIC Wor. edito- 
rials, must not entangle himself 
with millionaires and _ politicians. 
Time after time Father Gillis has 
pointed to the nasty mess into 
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which priests maneuver themselves 
if they “fraternize” with the upper 
classes. “When a poor man gives 
something to the Church he does 

not take it back. 


Rich, the When a rich man 
Indian does the Church a 
Givers favor (that’s the 


way he puts it) he 
demands compensation. Royalty, 
nobility, artistocracy beguiled us 
and made us forget that we were, 
that we are, and must forever be 
the Church of the poor.” 

Even though a priest thinks he 
is helping the Church by fawning 
on the rich, no good will come of 
it. In one of his editorials Father 
Gillis describes the type of French 
priest such as you might find in 
Les Misérables: “He says his daily 
Mass, takes his coffee and roll, 
reads his breviary in his garden, 
tends his bees and flowers, reads a 
good deal and perhaps writes a 
little, preaches sugary sermons, 
teaches catechism to the children, 
attends the sick who send for him 
and prays for those who don’t: is 
deferential to the master of the 
chdteau— usually a Voltairean— 
and maintains a discreet spiritual 
friendship with the chatelaine. So 
he lives and so he dies, innocent, 
sweet, innocuous. But as the movie 
caption says, ‘Comes the Revolu- 
tion’ and the gentle innocuous Curé 
de Campagne goes to the guillo- 
tine.” 


Asam, to Suhard, the priest must 
be a witness. He brings the peace 
of God into every moment of man’s 
life from birth to death, he blesses 


the wedding ring, baptizes the child, 


blesses the grave. But his very 
presence should convey the sense 
of sacredness. He cannot be secu- 
lar. Suffice it to say that Father 
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Gillis has followed the injunction 
of the bishop at Ordination: 
Imitamini quod tractatis! (Imitate 
what you handle). 

Only a consecrated Holy 

man should conse- Things 
crate and this priest tothe Holy 
who holds God be- 

tween his fingers in the morning 
hours at the Paulist Church is a 
priest in every fiber of his being, a 
priest to his fingertips. He puts on 
his chasuble with all the fervor of 
his first Mass. As Calvary is the 
high-point of all history, so his 
daily Mass is the high-point of his 
day. 


F sazzy, according to Cardinal 
Suhard, the priest is a sign of con- 
tradiction. You cannot be neutral 
toward him. Whenever he appears, 
passions crystallize and parties 
form. You must be for him or 
against him. “He is 


a fighting man. Like Contro- 
Jacob and until the versial 
dawn of the last day, Figure 


he has to sustain 

against the angel, this time the 
Angel of darkness, a fight to the 
death in close quarters.” Obstinate 
in spiritual combat and uncompro- 
mising in defense of the divine Law, 
you cannot be lukewarm toward 
him: you either hate him or love 
him. I need not labor the obvious: 
Father Gillis has been and still is a 
“controversial figure.” 

In short, the Cardinal’s pastoral 
describes the priesthood as the salt 
that counteracts the insipidity of 
the world; for the priest must dis- 
concert people by saving them from 
themselves and from their faults 
and failings. If Americanism means 
the rehabilitation of the world in 
Christ, if it means that the priest 
must face men with sympathetic 

















understanding of their needs and 
face God with absolute dedication 
to His Law, then Father Gillis joins 
Cardinal Suhard and a long line of 
venerable apostles going all the 


way back to Paul 
An himself. For it was 
Orthodox St. Paul who said: 
Heresy “Every high priest 


taken from among 
men is ordained for men in those 
things that appertain to God... .” 


ee 


THE AMBASSADOR TO THE VATICAN 


Protestant leaders are still boil- 
ing with indignation over the ap- 
pointment of an ambassador to the 
Vatican. No rape of Poland or in- 
vasion of Korea, no Kefauver inves- 
tigation or revelation of political 


corruption has in- 
The furiated them so 
Furious virulently. I can 
Bishop visualize Bishop Ox- 


nam breaking a 
blood vessel when he wrote his 
tirade “Down the Road to Rome” 
for The Nation (November 3rd). 
How he does pour vituperation on 
poor Mr. Truman! 

I have never seen such an array 
of unconvincing arguments in sup- 
port of an official protest. Surely 
these men must have at least one 
good reason for their exasperation. 
But they offer such wild generaliza- 
tions, irrelevancies and _ childish 
perversions of truth. 

The irascible Bishop Oxnam, for 
instance, claims that the President 
blundered when he said that the 
Vatican stands as a barrier to Com- 
munism. On the contrary, he asserts 
that the Protestant nations are the 
bulwark, that they are not seriously 
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infiltrated with Communism where- 
as numerous Catholic nations have 
already been taken over by the 
Reds. The awful truth is, of course, 
a matter of geography. Certain 
Catholic nations happened to be 
in the direct path of 
Communist expan- 
sion and were over- 
whelmed by sheer 
force of military might. But in 
these countries, the Catholic Church 
has been standing up to the Soviets 
while the Protestant Churches gen- 
erally have capitulated. 


A Matter of 
Geography 


\ an reason advanced against 
the appointment is that it consti- 
tutes a violation of the First Amend- 


ment. This Amendment forbids 
the establishing of a 

national religion. Wish, 
How far-fetched can Father to 
you get? Does an Thought 


appointment of an 

Episcopalian by a Baptist make 
Catholicism the established  re- 
ligion? It reminds me of the man 
who found seven heresies in the 
Lord’s Prayer. You can always find 
what you’re looking for. 

Then there is good old Senator 
Tom Connally’s sparkling objec- 
tion. Faced with the duty of loy- 
alty to his party and loyalty to his 
Protestant constituents, he comes 
up with a dazzling digression: he 
claims that General Clark misdi- 
rected the Rapido River battle in 
which many Texans lost their lives. 

My own opinion is that this is no 
time for dissension and national 
unity is worth more to us than an 
ambassador in Rome. But the big 
question yet to be answered is: who 
are dissenting—the American peo- 
ple or the Protestant ministers? 





Father Gillss’s 
Fifty Years 


By 


JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Ox a golden day in mid-October, 
as plans were being made for the 
celebration of the golden jubilee of 
his ordination to the priesthood, 
Father James M. Gillis, C.S.P., sat 
in the library of the Paulist Fathers’ 
house in New York and talked of 
the men and events which stand out 


in his memory and influenced a- 


career which people in all parts of 
the country recognize as remarka- 
ble. He had been interrupted in 
the preparation of a lecture on 
morality in public life which he was 
shortly to deliver at the Te Deum 
forum in Indianapolis. The Te 
Deum forums now operate in some 
fifty cities in the Middle West. The 
first speaker on the first of them to 
open some years ago was Father 
Gillis; he has been going back ever 
since. 

At seventy-five this internation- 
ally renowned editor, author, col- 
umnist, speaker, is sharp of eye 
and mind and still hard at work 
reading, writing, traversing the 
country to lecture, filling radio en- 
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gagements, keeping up with a volu- 
minous correspondence. A _ Bos- 
tonian by birth, he has the New 
England independence of judgment 
and frankness of expression. Origi- 
nally he had planned to be a 
diocesan priest, went to St. Charles’ 
College in Maryland after being 
graduated with highest honors from 
Boston Latin School, and was study- 
ing philosophy at the Boston Semi- 
nary when he heard an address by 
Father Walter Elliott of the Paulist 
Fathers. 


“H 

E was the greatest man I have 
ever met,” Father Gillis said of the 
former Civil War private who be- 








Father John S. Kennedy reviews the career 
of the outstanding Catholic editor of the 
century. He salutes him as a pioneer in ex- 
pounding the social encyclicals, as a relent- 
less defender of the moral code, as an 
American to the core but as first, last and 
always the priest of God. Father Kennedy 
is Te Deum lecturer, -syndicated-book-re- 
viewer and Associate Editor of the Hartford 
Catholic Transcript. 
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came one of the most effective mis- 
sionary preachers in the annals of 
American Catholicism. “When he 
spoke, he had a sort of hypnotic 
effect. What he said was extraordi- 
nary, full of spiritual power. But 
the printed page can’t catch the 
quality of those discourses which 
were charged with the presence and 
personality of a John the Baptist. I 
felt that I could go around in that 
man’s vest pocket for the rest of 
my life. I decided to become a 
Paulist.”. This was in 1898, ten 
years after the death of the found- 
er of the Paulists, Father Isaac 
Hecker. 


To recruit was sent to the still 
very young Catholic University of 
America, in Washington, for his 
theological course. Ordained in 
New York in 1901, he returned to 
Washington to teach and do gradu- 
ate work at the University for three 
years. He was now closely asso- 
ciated with another major figure in 
the history of the Church in Amer- 
ica, Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, non- 
pareil scholar, brilliant writer, ster- 
ling priest, charming gentleman. 
“He was a dear friend,” said Father 
Gillis, “and such a prodigy of learn- 
ing, commanding endless and 
diverse information, stimulating in- 
tellectual curiosity and a love of 
scholarship in anyone who worked 
with him.” 

While in Washington, Father 
Gillis went often to St. Patrick’s, 
the historic downtown church, 
where the superb orator Dr. Staf- 
ford, was rector, and the visitors 
constituted a Who’s Who of the 
Church in this country. Recalling 
those days, Father Gillis men- 
tioned Bishop John Lancaster 
Spalding who spoke so cogently of 
the place of Catholicism in Ameri- 
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can life, and Cardinal Gibbons, 
whose fame as a churchman will 
endure. The Cardinal asked the 
young Paulist to accompany him on 
his Confirmation tours so_ that, 
should the Cardinal not feel up to 
preaching, a substitute would be at 
hand. “It usually ended up,” 
Father Gillis recalled, “with both of 
us preaching.” 


Ix 1904 he was assigned to Paulist 
mission work. Although he was to 
serve a term as novice master and 
professor of dogmatic theology, his 
principal concern for some fifteen 
years was giving missions to Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics. He re- 
marked to the interviewer that mis- 
sions to non-Catholics, a specialty 
of the Paulists, was the work, 
among all the variety of tasks he 
has undertaken, which he liked 
best. His headquarters were then 
(and have been ever since) in New 
York, but he covered most of the 
country in this apostolate. 

He succeeded to the editorship of 
THE CATHOLIC Wor.tp in 1922. 
One of his boyhood heroes had been 
John Boyle O’Reilly, editor of the 
Boston Pilot. “He was a captivat- 
ing figure,” Father Gillis said, “and 
I suppose I dreamed in my youth of 
one day being an editor like him.” 
Father Hecker had founded THE 
CATHOLIC WorLD, and it is Father 
Gillis’s opinion that Father Hecker 
started the first school of Catholic 
writers in the United Stetes by en- 
couraging beginners and making 
available a Catholic periodical of 
quality. 


F cue Gillis’s own writing for 
publication had begun with the 
composition of book reviews in his 
last year in the seminary. Father 
A. P. Doyle, then editor of THE 
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CATHOLIC WORLD, saw his talent 
and sought to foster it. Since then 
Father Gillis has poured out mil- 
lions of words—for his weekly col- 
umn, Sursum Corda, syndicated in 
fifty Catholic papers for the past 
twenty-three years, for his half- 
dozen books, for his many pam- 
phiets, for his hundreds of radio 
broadcasts. But his chief preoccu- 
pation has been with the magazine 
which he edited for twenty-six 
years and for which each month he 
wrote a lengthy editorial on a topic, 
almost always controversial, of 
pressing importance. 

He proudly tells the listener that 
his superiors, having entrusted the 
magazine to him, gave him com- 
plete freedom. Sometimes this re- 
fusal to censor was costly to his 
community, since the objects of his 
fearless criticism, unable to rebut 
it, resorted to reprisals against the 
Paulists. But nothing shook their 
confidence in him. 

He humbly tells the listener that 
he is no writer. But the consensus 
over the years has been the very re- 
verse of the editor’s opinion of 
himself. 


Om runs no risk in predicting 
that decades from now, when per- 
spective on the tumultuous present 
is possible, his contemporaries’ esti- 
mate of him will be vindicated. That 
estimate is that he has been among 
the most crystalline, telling, weighty 
commentators on the American 
scene and the world scene in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, a publicist who has 
brought to the discussion of the 
crucial issues of the hour incisive 
powers of analysis, cool precision 
of judgment, superlative command 
of the art of argumentation, ex- 
traordinary mastery of the classics 
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of human thought, a way of writing 
flexible as a foil and precisely de- 
fined as a sword, as well as an in- 
tense passion for truth and justice. 


Ove who pages through the two 
large volumes of This Our Day, a 
collection of his editorials for THE 
CATHOLIC WoRrLD, will note the 
catholicity of the author’s interests, 
as well as the Catholicism which 
permeates every line from his pen. 
Nothing of moment to mankind is 
beyond his range; anything affect- 
ing the estate of mankind for good 
or ill, and shaping the future, is in 
his province. He seeks to come to 
grips with the basic elements in 
whatever subject he examines. He 
cuts through surface phenomena 
and sophistries to reach the heart 
of the matter. And this he tests by 
the truths of philosophy and the- 
ology, the moral law, the wisdom 
of the ages, the precedents of his- 
tory. His conclusions are never in- 
decisive and murky. They march 
down the page in the flooding light 
of a pellucid style. 

Always he is calling for fidelity 
to principle, its rigorous applica- 
tion to the developments of the day, 
be these the latest outburst of anti- 
Semitism, co-operation with Stalin, 
saturation bombing, social justice, 
etc. Likewise, he is, in season and 
out of season, demanding that the 
truth shall be told, for lies or mere 
fragments of fact prevent sound 
choices, and he believes that, in pos- 
session of the truth, the people will 
take the right course and compel 
their leaders to conform. He is re- 
lentless in his opposition to com- 
promise and opportunism. Indeed, 


everything shabby, cowardly, un- 
worthy of the sons of God he scores. 

Because in our age there is so 
much that is specious or crooked, 
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Father Gillis has frequently had to 
utter unfavorable verdicts on pat- 
terns of thought, policies, men in 
high places. This does not mean 
that his work has been mainly 
negative. He has never exposed 
what is wrong without explaining 
what is right. His efforts are in- 
trinsically affirmative. Since he has 
consistently done his affirming ‘in a 
straightforward, outspoken way, he 
has inevitably had critics. 


Sons of his critics have appar- 
ently concluded that he champions 
the social and economic order, or 
disorder, which is commonly re- 
ferred to as unbridled individual- 
ism, nineteenth century vintage. 
Obviously they have not examined 
his writings very closely. Long be- 
fore there was a general, concen- 
trated effort to promote scrutiny 
and implementation of the social 
encyclicals, Father Gillis was ex- 
pounding them, in a trenchant way, 
and urging their principles on one 
and all. 

Almost twenty years ago he 
warned that “the Capitalism that 
cornered gold, hoarded grain and 
built up huge monopolistic trusts— 
is through.” He then cited stric- 
tures on Capitalism by the Popes 
and the American bishops, and said 
of the alternative which they pro- 
posed that here was “stupendous 
doctrine. Its implications and 
ramifications are infinite. If it were 
accepted universally and made the 
basis for action, there would occur 
a greater social revolution than the 
world has ever known.” But he 
saw little likelihood of such a trans- 
formation, because “unfortunately 
it cannot be said that all Catholics 
are loyal to . . . Catholic ethico- 
economic principle. . . . A consid- 
erable number of timid and ultra- 
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conservative Catholics . . . become 
indignant when they hear a priest 
speaking the official Catholic doc- 
trine in the pulpit, from a platform 
or on the radio.” Catholicism, he 
told such mistaken people, “is a 
socialistic religion,” having noth- 
ing in common with the so-called 
rugged individualism “now repro- 
bated and due to be abolished.” 


Bos, the critic may reply, this was 
written almost twenty years ago. 
In the meantime Father Gillis has 
shifted his position, surely. Has 
he not since been bristlingly hostile 
to.those who sought to reform social 
and economic conditions in Amer- 
ica in order to eliminate the very 
abuses which the Popes and the 
bishops denounce, and to provide 
security for the great masses of 
American citizens who previously 
were at the ‘scanty mercy of the 
barons of privilege and the inexora- 
ble workings of individualist eco- 
nomics? To be specific, has not 
Father Gillis been anti-New Deal 
and anti-Labpr? 

One who do resoundingly stated 
his acceptan¢e of the teachings of 
the social encyclicals could not be 
anti-labor. (/Father Gillis has, on 
occasion, entered exceptions to what 
he held to b¢ abuses on the part of 
labor leaders. He has expressed 
dissatisfactidn “not with the unions, 
not with fhe purposes of the 
unions, but with the methods of the 
unions” in ;certain circumstances. 

For example, he vigorously took 
to task labot leaders who tolerated, 
and indeed defended, Communists’ 
control and manipulation of unions. 
He found the excuses for such a 
situation flimsy, and called for ac- 
tion to end: it, action which, inci- 
dentally, was ultimately taken in 
many cases. Father Gillis refused 
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to concede that union leaders are 
exempt from original sin, that they 
cannot misuse power, that in their 
long-delayed day of major influ- 
ence they have no more responsi- 
bility to the moral code and the 
common good than did yesterday’s 
“malefactors of great wealth.” 


F ATHER GILLIs’s attitude toward 
the New Deal was by no means that 
of the ossified reactionary. Here 
again, it was a question of dissent- 
ing from method, not objectives. 
He was committed to the radical 
reform of the social and economic 
order which “the official Catholic 
doctrine” demands. In so far as 
the New Deal, or any other move- 
ment, promoted that, he could only 
agree and abet. But he perceived 
and decried the use of dubious 
means. And he saw a danger re- 
sultant from those means which, if 
not pointed out and rooted out, 
might well produce, in the long 
run, greater evils than those to 
scotch which it was tolerated. The 
danger, namely, of a kind of secu- 
larist absolutism. 

Against that sort of thing when 
it had appeared in other guises, he 
had fought tirelesssly. Time and 
events have tended to obscure his 
x-raying of Mussolini and Fascism 
from the rising of the Duce’s star. 
When it was popular to praise the 
dictator for his magnificent achieve- 
ment of getting the Italian trains to 
run on time, Father Gillis brushed 
aside such appearances of con- 
structive accomplishment, to re- 
veal and pound away at the heresy 
central to Fascism: namely, that 
there is nothing outside or above 
the State. And when it presented 
itself in the brown dress of Nazism 
or the red dress of Communism, he 
was equally forthright in riddling it. 
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He was ready to give President 
Roosevelt his due. Six years after 
Mr. Roosevelt’s first election, he 
wrote, “You have achieved much. 
We shall never forget what you did 
for us in 1933.” But he doubted 
the wisdom of identifying Catholi- 
cism with the New Deal, maintain- 
ing (as some did) that the New 
Deal was in fact the perfect con- 
crete realization of the papal social 
doctrine, just as he had long be- 
fore repudiated the notion that the 
Catholic Church is wedded to Capi- 
talism. 


Rise he detected the beginnings 
of something ominous in methods 
employed by the New Deal. The 
core of his criticism of the admin- 
istration of the President lay here, 
that “to all appearances he adopted 
and acted upon the view that the 
federal government and in particu- 
lar the executive department should 
become ever more extensive, until 
it ends by being absolutely compre- 
hensive.” Such absolutism, wielded 
by an elite of intelligentsia quite as 
secularistic as the Fascist, Nazi, or 
Communist chieftains, he regarded 
as heinous, a betrayal of man, to be 
avoided at all costs. 

He saw it as utterly at odds with 
traditional Americanism. In these 
days it is common to brand and 
dismiss as un-American or anti- 
American whatever does not jibe 
with one’s own prejudices or the 
partisan interests of this or that 
group, political or other, to which 
one belongs. Many of the appliers 
of the un-American stigma show 
little knowledge of, and less devo- 
tion to, what is essentially and his- 
torically American. 

But the writings of Father Gillis 
are packed with evidence of his 
keen appreciation of, and enthu- 
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siasm for, American ideals and in- 
stitutions. Thus, he is constantly 
reiterating his confidence in the 
ultimate wisdom of the mass of 
men, his love of freedom correctly 
understood, his advocacy of really 
representative government and a 
series of checks and balances in 
government, his detestation of 
tyranny in any form. 

“To us,” he said in 1948, “Amer- 
ica is not and never was intended 
to be one more government just like 
the others. Unless the brave decla- 
rations of the Founding Fathers are 
mere bombast, America was to be 
something different. They believed 
that the foundation of the Republic 
was providential and that its career 
was in the hands of God. That kind 
of piety seems long since to have 
departed from the soul of most 
Americans. . . . But to us the Re- 
public is not merely a political but 
a moral entity.” 


Aurnover he rejects as a species 
of determinism Theodore Roose- 


velt’s dictum about America’s 
“manifest destiny,” he is not, as is 
sometimes charged, an isolationist. 
How could he be? Well does he 
know the Catholic doctrine of the 
solidarity of mankind and the suc- 
cessive Popes’ insistence on _ inti- 
mate co-operation within the fam- 
ily of nations; moreover, he has 
traveled the globe. 

He would not have the United 
States remain in seclusion, uncon- 
cerned about the rest of the world. 
But here again he raises questions 
concerning method. All that he said 
before the war, during the war, 
since the war was meant to chal- 
lenge the advisability, in principle 
and practice, of this or that step. 
Was it calculated to improve con- 
ditions or to confound confusion? 
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The event has proved not that he is 
infallible, but that, in one particu- 
lar after another, his exceptions 
were well taken. The good of nei- 
ther America nor the world at large 
was served by policies on which he 
made adverse comment. 


F ATHER GILLIS, devoted Catholic 
and devoted American, exemplifies 
their compatibility and has often 
written on it. Whereas he would 
be the last to assert the inter- 
changeability of the two, he has 
stressed their consonance. As a son 
of Father Hecker, he has, through- 
out his life, been interested in 
clearing away the misapprehen- 
sions concerning the “American- 
ism” falsely attributed to the Paul- 
ists’ founder by a small group of 
invidious European clerics who, at 
the close of the nineteenth century, 
charged that Father Hecker pro- 
posed a new form of Catholicism 
for America which would be natu- 
ralistic, “dispense with the sacra- 
ments and all other instruments of 
grace, and over-emphasize the im- 
mediate contact of the soul with 
the Holy Ghost to such a degree as 
to do away with the office of spirit- 
ual director.” 


IL. was easily established that 
Father Hecker held no such views. 
None the less, the impression has 
remained that one of the giants of 
Catholicism in this country was 
somehow discredited. To dissipate 
the last remnant of such a fiction, 
Father Gillis has often set forth 
the facts. Father Hecker, he has 
demonstrated, was integrally and 
unexceptionably Catholic. His idea 
was, according to Father Gillis, 
twofold. First, “let the Europeans 
hold the faith and practice religion 


within the framework of European 
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customs. As for us, we feel freer 
and make more progress under the 
Bill of Rights, the Preamble to the 
Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

Secondly, “to persuade and con- 
vert an American Protestant, a 
good place to begin is with his own 
nature, his intelligence, his free 
will, his sense of liberty, his con- 
viction of the dignity of the human 
soul.” 


HESE ideas have informed and 

made fruitful Father Gillis’s ca- 
reer. In all his undertaking, he has 
shown himself worthy of Father 
Hecker. He stands forth as a man 
of God who has striven to persuade 
his fellow Americans so to live as 
to attain to God, so to order their 
society that it will conform to the 
will of God, approximate the king- 
dom of God, and facilitate the re- 
turn to God which is the destiny of 
every man born. 


Jubilate Deo 


By CAROLINE HERSEY 


I. is here, at last, I have been made known to myself, 

In this strange, familiar country I have sought so long. 
Insistent were the Hands that led me to this place, 

Powerful the voice that informed me, luminous the word. 

I find shelter and certainty within the walls of the Castle, 
Charity in the Kingdom, wisdom in the hearts of gentle people, 
High adventure beyond the stars: 

Strength, order and consummation in the world within, 
Freedom, unity and Grace in the world without; 

Peace in the restless Passion of the Mass; 

Liberation in the surrender, fulfillment in the Sacrifice. 

Turn where I may the Wings enfold me, 

And like a morning moon, the Holy Disc is lifted in the Heavens 


to guide my way. 


There is no joy like unto my joy. 
Glory be to God for these His gifts. 





Mr. Truman Names an Ambassador 


By A. R. PINcI 


W asuincton has been stupefied 
and confounded into veritable 
speechlessness because President 
Truman late in October quietly 
dropped a blockbuster on its offi- 
cial lap by asking for an American 
ambassador to the Vatican and 
singling out General Mark W. 
Clark for the mission. From every 
corner of the United States amaze- 
ment, favorable and unfavorable, 
was promptly refracted by political 
and sectarian radar. Yet nothing 
was so surprising as Washington’s 
surprise, because on the issue of 
full American representation to the 
Holy See, President Truman, with- 
out being militant about it, “felt 
that the current was with him.” 

That “non-Catholic powers long 
have had ambassadors to the Vati- 
can without political or sectarian 
conflicts” has been emphasized by 
the White House as an added rea- 
son for the action. Arthur Krock 
of The New York Times reported 
that. Mr. Truman had indicated he 
was only waiting for a “good time” 
to resume those diplomatic rela- 
tions which were suspended when 
the Pope lost his temporal powers 
in 1870. 

Regrettably—as I see it from fa- 
miliarity dating back to my dis- 
cussing its news possibilities with 


Elihu Root, Secretary of State un- 
der Theodore Roosevelt, in 1906— 
a superior act of statesmanship by 
Harry S. Truman metamorphosed 
into an incredible instance of un- 
diplomatic diplomacy. It has been 
called “extremely inept.” It is be- 
side the point now to theorize 
whether Department of State coun- 
sel figured or not, although it is 
difficult to imagine that Secretary 
Acheson was not consulted about 
it in ample time and last detail. 

Hence what should have been a 
fait accompli is now open to excep- 
tion, because in the week between 
the White House announcement 
and the writing of these lines the 
affair has been obscured and jum- 
bled by all sorts of comment. Argu- 
ment pro and con is explosive, bit- 
ter, vehement. 


Fe the sake of the facts it is 
necessary to bring the whole matter 
back into focus, so that when the 
Congress reconvenes in January 
history and protocol both shall be 
plainly served. It is an international 











A. R. Pinci, international correspondent 
and free lance journalist, covers the pros 
and cons of President Truman’s sudden 
nomination of a United States ambassador to 
the Vatican and suggests an alternative ap- 
pointee who might save the day. 
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issue and not intramurally reli- 
gious or political. And everybody 
concerned, directly or indirectly, 
would do well to read Professor 
Thomas P. Neill’s distinguished 
exegesis in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD 
of September, 1950. What follows 
is strictly journalistic report and 
germane elaboration. 


Asx why he submitted both 
proposal and nomination only a 
few hours before adjournment of 
Senate and House, President Tru- 
man replied that the plan was not 
ready for presentation until then. 
That after months of mulling over! 
It’s only conjectural that he 
counted on the double congression- 
al nod by members so anxious 
to recess that they would have 
crammed it through with other vi- 
tal legislation in the last minutes 
of the session. 

To the corollary question of why 
he did not renew the precedent es- 
tablished by FDR of a “personal 
representative,” the fact is that the 
Vatican was most disinclined to- 
ward such one-way or unofficial 
status. Mr. Truman had no other 
choice, whether or not he made 
any reconnoitering overtures. The 
world situation changed between 
the time Myron C. Taylor was re- 
ceived by Pope Pius and the pres- 
ent. In 1941 papal circles regarded 
the mission as a friendly and wel- 
come gesture that in good time 
could easily have led to full dip- 
lomatic interchange. 

Nominating an ambassador, and, 
in this instance, the corresponding 
creation of a new embassy, are mat- 
ters for executive decision. So gen- 
eral is the cry against the “prece- 
dent” that it necessitates the re- 
minder that it is no such thing. The 
United States was represented at 
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the papal court a century ago. Dip- 
lomatic representation now would 
be but resumption and not some- 
thing new, fully within presidential 
discretion constitutionally. The 
goal is benevolent, the White House 
explaining it is “in the national in- 
terest.” That is, for world peace. 

Criticism is divided, with empha- 
sis on political or sectarian grounds 
which must be considered sepa- 
rately and unequivocally. 


I, was to be expected that the de- 
cision would be suspect and ac- 
cused of Fair Deal partisan or elec- 
tion motives. Washington gossip 
first had it that it was to be quid 
pro quo for the rumored changing 
from a Catholic chairman of the 
Democratic National Commitee, but 
the report was unfounded and the 
tradition maintained in the person 
of Frank E. McKinney of Indiana. 

However, in covering eleven cam- 
paigns at presidential level I never 
considered as political news or stra- 
tegically pertinent the religion of 
the chairmen of both major parties. 
It is a preposterous notion that a 
Catholic, or an Irish Catholic in 
particular, can conjure victory for 
his candidate or that many voters 
give any thought to it. The Raskob 
1928 instance is an answer. And 
were Catholic votes an amenable 
goal President Roosevelt would 
have sent his personal representa- 
tive to the Holy See in 1940 and not 
a year later when safely ensconced 
in the third term. 

Another version is that the idea 
was spilled at this time as diver- 
sionary tactics to free the Depart- 
ment of State from continual at- 
tacks as pro-Communist and Sec- 
retary Acheson from repeated de- 
mands for his resignation. It is 
worth noting that the White House 
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failed to mention either foreign of- 
fice or its head. The latest, and 
plausible, is that it will bring some 
Latin republics more to our side, 
through the local clergy, a co-op- 
eration impossible without two- 
way Official recognition. 

Another curious report stemming 
from the controversy is that it por- 
tends that HST will not run again. 
A disastrous reversal in our Far 
East imbroglio might tempt him to 
withdraw from the race but no 
such scene is in my crystal ball. 
More likely he would imitate FDR 
in a decision to resign, if re-elected, 
and thus establish the very prece- 
dent Roosevelt had in view and 
was interrupted by death from ex- 
ecuting. 


I, is to be doubted that many votes 
will be resolved for or against Tru- 
man because he bombshelled many 
already jittery politicians with the 
ambassadorship. Americans here 
and there will make it a point not 
so much as a personal hunch or 
prejudice as through agitation or 
pressure at once immaterial, erro- 
neous and hypocritical. In the first 
two or three days the White House 
counted 965 telegrams against and 
165 for—about 6 to 1—but it is tra- 
ditional that anti’s are more artic- 
ulate than pro’s, and telegrams are 
a sure clue that it is organized op- 
position. The average proletarian 
doesn’t wire-——and not in these 
high-cost times. 

It is worth nothing that the Rev. 
Dr. Edward H. Pruden, pastor of 
First Baptist Church where Presi- 
dent Truman worships, tried to 
keep his eminent parishioner from 
naming a United States ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican, saying he inter- 
vened “in an individual capacity.” 
In other words, he was cognizant 
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that he could not speak for his con- 
gregation as a whole. None the less, 
he has urged all Protestants to de- 
feat the move. 

How many other clergymen in 
identical individual capacity are ar- 
rogating the right to draft their re- 
spective flocks into the same way of 
thinking, against the judgment of 
constituted authorities? These self- 
elected spokesmen are against a 
strictly official action in which 
their Churches as such have no 
business whatever, taking them at 
their own word of “separation of 
Church and State.” 


Tat Protestants cannot be regi- 
mented to such thinking is already 
evident because many favor the 
ambassadorship as_ such, while 
many others accept the presidential 
word and will go along as citizens 
rather than religionists with the 
administration. Short of an im- 
practicable national referendum no 
way exists to learn how numeri- 
cally strong both camps are. Presi- 
dent Truman regards it as a pass- 
ing furor and approves letting those 
who so feel get it off their chest. 
He has made the issue diplomatic, 
within the confines of general 
statesmanship for an early peace, 
and expects Congress to consider 
it on that sole basis, in the open, 
for the sake of all-out unanimity in 
fencing Communism within its 
original Russian frontiers. 

Newspapers too are divided; edi- 
torially more are against than for 
if a week’s digest is a criterion. 
From HST’s standpoint, and un- 
questionably the viewpoint of in- 
terested but impartial laymen, many 
of the selfsame anti newspapers 
proselytized against him in 1948 
with results too sad to remind 
them of. 
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The term “separation of Church 
and State” has become a meaning- 
less bromide and convenient shib- 
boleth. The clergymen who allege 
that our ambassador to the Holy 
See would mean a link with one 
Church and not with the other 
Churches accept as natural our rep- 
resentation at the Court of St. 
James’s, where the king heads both 
State and Church. The Pope doesn’t 
represent the Italian State but only 
his own. The Vatican, though 
known as “City” is de jure a State. 
It is a government with territory, 
population and sovereignty. 

Its diminutive extent (108.7 
acres) has been seized upon by cer- 
tain objectors as another reason. 
Since when is autonomy measured 
or recognized by the square yard of 
surface or density of population? 
At the Capitol in Washington, are 
Nevada with the smallest population 
and Rhode Island the tiniest any 
less important legislatively than 
New York with the largest number 
of inhabitants and Texas with 254 
counties? 

It will surprise many such anti’s, 
as it will interest many readers, 
that the seaportless Vatican has just 
announced plans for a merchant 
fleet of its own, both maritime and 
air. Its participation !n an inter- 
national convention covering fleets 
of states without seaports has been 
officially decided. 


Tu papal diplomatic set-up has 
been evolutionary and progressive 
and is the oldest in direct continu- 
ity. After the eleventh century car- 
dinals assigned to special interna- 
tional missions became classified as 
Legati a Latere and as Legati Nati 
if permanent. A Latere representa- 
tives undertook extraordinary du- 
ties. About four hundred years ago 


the first nunciatures were accredit- 
ed to nation or ruler. When a 
nunciature lacked for longer than a 
brief or casual absence an inter- 
nuncio functioned. In time inter- 
nuncios became regarded as equiva- 
lent to a minister plenipotentiary. 
High level Vatican envoys abroad, 
usually noted for birth and skill, 
regarded themselves as equivalent 
in status to that of princes of the 
blood, and so regarded and consid- 
ered the monarchs to whom they 
were accredited as “dear cousins.” 
Theoretically, that status remains 
unabridged. 


As of today, according to the offi- 
cial Pontifical Year Book of 1951, 
Vatican representatives are accred- 
ited as follows: To the Vatican: 
ambassadors extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary, envoys extraordi- 
nary and ministers plenipotentiary, 
and chargés d’affaires. From the 
Vatican: nuncios, internuncios, 
apostolic delegates, and deputies. 
Non-diplomatic status falls into 
three classes: (1) under Holy Con- 
sistory Congregation, (2) under 
Holy Eastern (Oriental) Church, 
and (3) under Holy Congregation 
De Propaganda Fide. Depending 
upon circumstances representatives 
may be unilateral, temporary, in- 
definite or special. In these times 
of fluid geography, as it were, with 
self - determination rampant, un- 
stable or vanishing frontiers, diplo- 
matic representation is subject to 
change and to readapt itself accord- 
ingly. 

A Protestant minister has sug- 
gested that because the United 
States embassy in Italy is but a 
short walk from the Vatican the 
“regular” ambassador can act as 
go-between or listening-post. Con- 
versely, that papal officials can as 
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conveniently communicate with 
Washington by the same means. 
One wonders if the critic observes 
the protocol established for and in 
his own hierafchy or does he side- 
step it because so much easier on 
his feet? Would his superiors ap- 
prove or tolerate his having back- 
door or underground relations with 
any one at any time? Obviously he 
has no conception of international 
punctilio. 

Could a score or two of nations 
big and little have been wrong or 
extravagant in maintaining accred- 
ited diplomatic missions to the Vati- 
can if temporal business could have 
been transacted with papal authori- 
ties and vice-versa? The fact is 
that each covers fundamentally dif- 
ferent and never overlapping prob- 
lems and interests, although some 
are integral, such as an anti-Com- 
munist “concordat” as President 
Truman has in mind, even if only 
oral. Moreover, temporal govern- 
ments or policies shift or change, 
sometimes overnight, and some 
radically as in the case of Soviet 
satellites, whereas the pontifical 
pattern remains well-nigh perpetual 
and definitive. 


Ovrscrs. Washington spokesmen 
let it be known that the envoyship 
is needed because the Vatican is the 


distilling retort for information 
from all over the world where Cath- 
olic missions operate. A most dis- 
respectful and offensive plea, de- 
plorable as it is misleading. It leads 
logically to the surmise that the 
Vatican is a militarist spying-post, 
for which a general is eminently 
suited because such data would 
come within his orbit. Can diplo- 
macy be more undiplomatic than 
that? 

Everybody knows the Vatican re- 
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ceives myriads of reports but these 
differ from temporal diplomatic 
and consular lore because they con- 
sist, in addition to  ecclesiastic 
items, in scattered and largely 
local minutiae, mostly social and 
sociologic; that is in terms of peo- 
ple and living problems. It’s too 
ridiculous for words to believe, and 
try to make others believe, that 
priests and friars and nuns go 
about counting soldiers and sailors, 
weapons and munitions, warships 
and planes, barracks and war- 
plants. One might glean from Vati- 
can reports, of evacuations, of 
purges, of forced labor, of hunger 
or disease, but such information is 
usually available from special in- 
telligence better qualified to esti- 
mate military extent or worth. 

The sinful and tragic result has 
been the conveying the idea that 
the Vatican can be a clearing house 
for strategic and logistic data, a 
picture that has played into Soviet 
hands, ever ready for just such 
morsels of propaganda. Moscow 
promptly, but too quietly not to 
bode future blasts, commented so 
far indirectly by quoting an Italian 
Communist organ, that the pro- 
posed new American embassy is 
intended to be an espionage cen- 
ter. This in their opinion confirms 
what sovieteers have been alleging 
all along in vindication of their anti- 
Catholic enormities—that the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy consists of 
spies. Is it amy wonder Vatican 
leaders are gravely disturbed by the 
implication? 

Stalin has viewed with mixed 
emotions the FDR-HST tendency to 
name admirals and generals to do- 
mestic and foreign civilian posts. 
Clark is the latest on the overlong 
list. It would be more logical, 
adhering to the Church-State sepa- 
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ration principle, to separate the 
military and civilian functions, and 
the sooner the better. Not only that 
few service men are indispensable 
but better civilian experts abound. 


Yer while some regard President 
Truman’s penchant for generals in 
civilian jobs almost as a joke no 
other instance is so logical and nat- 
ural on the surface. General Clark 
was commander of the forces that 
liberated Rome. He became known 
to Vatican dignitaries and that is 
helpful. History already identifies 
him as the commander who occu- 
pied the Eternal City in 1943, al- 
though it wasn’t superior skill that 
enabled him to do that with a mini- 
mum loss of life and property, but 
rather chance or luck. The Ger- 
mans evacuated the Italian capital 
(their resistance would have turned 
it into the rubble that we made of 
Berlin) because Nazi generals did 
not dare antagonize German and 
Austrian Catholics and risk their 
mass revolt in fear of excommuni- 
cation at that increasingly perilous 
state on all their fronts. Hence 
Clark’s troops found the gates open. 

Winston Churchill currently re- 
cords that it was he who proposed 
General Clark to command the 
forces in Italy, most of which “were 
British, Imperial or British - con- 
trolled.” That Clark did “with 
marked distinction and _ success.” 
With regard to Monte Cassino, still 
in controversy, the newly returned 
Prime Minister states that General 
Clark undertook its bombing “un- 
willingly” and because the corps 
commander so wanted. Ironically, 
Churchill ruefully admits that the 
resulting ruins afforded the sur- 
rounded Germans better defense 
opportunities than when the mon- 
astery was intact! 
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+ pre Senator Tom _ Connally 

chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee before which con- 
firmation must come up, contends 
that General Clark in the unsuccess- 
ful Rapido River assault showed un- 
fairness and discrimination toward 
Texas troops because these largely 
made up the Thirty-sixth Division. 
If Senator Connally seriously im- 
plies that Mark Clark tyrannically 
picked Lone Star boys for that ac- 
tion, and that they weren’t there by 
accident as were soldiers from other 
States along all the battle lines, then 
President Truman understated it 
when he said that Old Tawm’s 
dilemma amuses him. Having for- 
mally split the issue to suit his own 
1952 campaign needs Senator Con- 
nally has injected a_ regrettable 
political angle that further compli- 
cates the entire mismanaged intent 
of statesmanship. 

Inasmuch as General Clark has 
made retention of his military and 
retirement status a condition of ac- 
ceptance of the ambassadorship, it 
is evident that if it comes to a flat 
choice he will decline the diplo- 
matic billet. Again, it was unneces- 
sary and tactless to publicize that 
condition. A difference of opinion 
between President Truman in try- 
ing to propel confirmation through, 
and intricate parliamentary proce- 
dure to shelve it suggests that the 
national interest and Vatican pres- 
tige will be best served by voluntary 
elimination of the Clark candidacy. 


IL. is fair to assume that Presi- 
dent Truman is more committed to 
the establishment of the embassy 
than to his particular appointee and 
therefore is likely not to want to 
risk failure of the new post through 
his proverbial stubbornness in such 


contingencies. In fact, President 
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Truman can save everything by 
naming someone else. It is too late 
for him to revert to a personal en- 
voy or for the Vatican to change its 
attitude, as might have been flim- 
sily possible beforehand. Papal 
officialdom is embarrassed enough 
about it all and through no fault of 
its own. 


Tus opens the question of who. 
Pre-eminent and ideal is Bernard 
M. Baruch. He has been urged for 
the job. In fact, in 1943 that possi- 
bility was discussed, in my quest for 
news, with an FDR intimate. A 
noted world figure, a non-public 
man better known to people every- 
where than many professional 
statesmen, Mr. Baruch is an in- 
comparable economist who shies 
from mere statistics and their ma- 
nipulation “for pretty.” He has been 
concerned with the most elusive 
human and humanistic factors, and 
his chief interest has always con- 
verged upon the sphere of “domes- 
tic well-being, dependable and 
gainful employment, reasonable 
cost of living, and the children’s 
future.” 

One of my first lessons in top- 
level diplomacy, taught by the fore- 
most ambassador of his era, is that 
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no envoy can be both successful and 
useful who cannot inform as well 
as be informed, a canon too few 
diplomats can live up to. In this 
respect Pope Pius and Mr. Baruch 
could view the humanitarian per- 
spective in perfect and absolute un- 
derstanding. What more to render 
one persona gratissima at the Holy 
See? 

Perhaps his appointment may 
come to pass. It would prevent in- 
fusion of personalities and sectari- 
anism at hearings that would be 
unnecessary anyhow. Not least, it 
would crumble Soviet talk of a 
militarist “spy” within the Vatican 
—a grievous and sordid rumor 
which must be choked off quickly 
and decisively. 


I, other words, while the Vatican 
embassy plan can prevail, the Clark 
appointment may endanger it. In 
this case the latter bowing out 


would be the diplomatic thing in 


the unfortunately undiplomatic 
mess. In turn, it will extricate 
President Truman from a dilemma 
nowhere as amusing as he regards 
that of certain senators up for re- 
election next year. Let’s not have 
a “Vatican question” in the cam- 
paign. 





Journey into Christmas 


By MARGARET L. WHITEHEAD 


Many knew that Christmas wait- 
ed somewhere out behind the whis- 
pering curtain of snow. She would 
find Christmas, she knew, and it 
would be hers—as real as the toys 
and the tree, as real as her pain. 

That pain was with her as she 
walked out the front door of her 
home into the dark mouth of the 
night. It was a sharp, clean cry 
in all of her, so much a part of her 
that she seemed to be the pain. 

The door made a little sigh as 
she closed it, and a hard red berry 
plopped from the holly wreath her 
father had hung on the door. Mo- 
mentarily she paused on the porch 
steps. The unbranded snow pos- 
sessed the ground, burdened the 
trees. It made clinging white 
polka dots on her snow-suit and 
nestled possessively into the red 
wool of her scarf. 

Idly Mary watched the snow, 
letting the moments pass. She 
knew glory waited, but glory made 
demands, and her room had been 
warm and familiar. Briefly, she 
thought of turning back; but she 
erased the thought by stepping 
firmly down the stairs, down the 
walk, across the road, into the 
woods. 

(Quietly, now quietly go; be 
swallowed in the denseness of the 


trees and the night. And after you 
have gone the distance and carried 
the pain a while, you will find 
Christmas.) 


SB eusrines waking, and often in 
sleep, Mary had had _ sensations 
similar to those she had now. At 
eight years old, she knew very well 
how to recast the long hours a child 
has. Daydreams were her weapon 
and her wand. She wore gold tulle 
and she had stars in her hair and 
she could dance! All the heaviness 
of being weak and pale would lift. 
She danced. The tulle whirled in 
pools of flimsy glory. Sometimes 
she was a fairy princess and some- 
times she was as old and glorious 
as sixteen, but always she danced. 

Those times, moments and mo- 
tion had neither shape nor pres- 
sure. The hours slipped apologeti- 
cally out some rear exit, and when 
she moved it was as though she had 
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stepped into the beat of a dance in 
mid-theme, catching the rhythm 
and moving on with it. 

Tonight, as the woods closed in 
on her, that was the way it was. 
It seemed to her she had stepped 
into the rhythm of the earth. She 
walked, but it was not at all like 
walking, but rather like stepping on 
a moving belt and being carried 
along. 


surprised her. Calmly, 
she noted that there was no snow 
here inside the woeds, no trace of 
iton the trees. And when she came 
upon a cluster of pink flowers grow- 
ing under the ledge of a rock, she 
was not startled. So when, emerg- 
ing on the other side of the woods, 
she suddenly saw her Aunt Stella, 
she did not cry out in surprise. 
Aunt Stella waited there, tall and 
slim in a soft blue coat, with the 
snow glistening on her dark hair. 


Mary looked up at her, up and up, 


for Aunt Stella was so tall. 
look was their only greeting. 

It was Mary who spoke first. 
“I’m going to find Christmas, Aunt 
Stella.” 

The shadow of a smile brushed 
Aunt Stella’s cheek, and Mary’s 
heart leaped. Her aunt was going 
to understand! Quickly, Stella 
dropped low until her face was even 
with Mary’s, the hem of her coat 
making a blue circle in the snow. 
Her eyes were very bright and very 
young. 

“Mind if I go along?” 

Mary hesitated. She knew her 
search would be a long journey and 
she feared it would be too tiring for 
Aunt Stella. Her heart cried out a 
welcome but she could not speak it. 

“It's far—and it’s cold,” she said 
at last. 

“Tll not mind, and I won’t hold 
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you back.” In the pause that fol- 
lowed, Aunt Stella softly pressed 
her bargain, her eyes pleading. 
“With two,” she said, “it’s faster.” 

Mary’s pulse sang and, for an- 
swer, she reached up and took Aunt 
Stella’s hand. 

“You’re nice,” she said; “you’ve 
always been nice. And pretty, too.” 

Aunt Stella’s laugh twinkled with 
pleasure. 


T uey turned and, hand in hand, 
they started up the road that led 
straight to the top of Camel Hill. 
Looking up, Mary saw the twin 
peaks of the hill hunched against 
the sky, and she knew it was the 
barrier behind which Christmas 
waited. She told her Aunt, “Christ- 
mas is on the other side of the hill,” 
and Stella seemed pleased and sur- 
prised. 

For a while, they climbed in 
silence, their breath making puffs 
of fog on the clear night air. In her 
mind, Mary was rehearsing what 
she wanted to say. 

“Aunt Stella... .” 

“Yes?” 

“I was always sorry when you 
were sick, and they wouldn’t let me 
go to see you.” 

“I knew you were sorry, Mary, 
and it was just as good as seeing 
you—to know that.” 

“But I did want to come. I drew 
a picture to take to you.” 

“T know.” 

Mary wondered how she knew 
but she did not ask. 

“I told them I could help. I 
knew I could help because...” 
“Because you were sick, too?” 

“Yes. That’s why.” Mary was 
grateful Aunt Stella had said the 
words for her. Looking up, she 
loved the curves and angles her 
Aunt’s face made. But she didn’t 
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say anything, and, finally, Stella 
asked, “After you find Christmas— 
after that, what will you do?” 

Mary’s answer was swift. “I'll 
dance. I know how, you know. I'll 
dance for you, some time.” 


Aw so they talked in a gentle flow 
of conversation, with the words a 
bond between them. And _ they 
walked steadily, in rhythm with 
the earth. Once Mary said, “It’s 
like riding an escalator, isn’t it?” 

Aunt Stella agreed, and time 
slipped humbly behind them, beg- 
ging them not to notice. 

When, at last, they reached the 
top of the hill and looked down the 
other side, Mary did not shout her 
joy. It was only as she had known 
it would be—precisely as she had 
seen it since first they told her the 
story of the Child. What stunned 
her and stopped her was the stream 
of warmth sweeping up the hill 
from the stable, not melting the 
snow nor heating the darkness, but 
flowing into her so that her pain 
seemed to drift away—far, far 
away over the hills like a disrobed 
ghost. In the exultation of discov- 
ery, she did not notice that Aunt 
Stella had slipped away. 

Freed of the pain, she raced down 
the hill and did not stop until she 
was at the entrance to the stable. 
There she stood motionless, her 
heart wild with joy. Oh, if she 
could only shout back to all of them 
—shout with a great, clear voice 
that it was all true, all so exactly 
as beautiful as the memory of faith 
told them. If only she could run 
back, and lead them all running, 
dancing to this scene! 


I. was then she heard her name, 
spoken by the gentlest voice she had 
ever known. 
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“Mary.” 

She turned and saw the Blessed 
Mother approaching her with an 
infinite grace. 

“Mary.” 

Mary knew what to do, then. She 
reached out to take the Blessed 
Mother’s outstretched hand, and 
followed her to the crib. She bare- 
ly knew the moment when the 
Blessed Mother released her hand 
and she dropped to her knees. For 
it was all instantaneous and ever- 
lasting. 

She saw the Infant smile, and 
then the radiance’came. It rose in 
the corners, crowded out the walls, 
pressed against the roof—the radi- 
ance. The others—the Blessed 
Mother, St. Joseph, the shepherds 
and all the glorious clutter of ani- 
mals and straw and crib—became 
the light. Only the face of the 
Child remained — smiling. Kneel- 
ing in the radiance, Mary knew it 
climbed her like flame. For one in- 
stant, she turned back to the hills. 
But there were no hills, no place, 
and no time; and, as she sank into 
the light, Mary heard, far off, the 
first sweet sound of the song. 


Tes WILLIAMS, columnist for the 
Cincinnati News, glanced dully out 
the window of his office at the 
deserted streets below. Everything 
was silent, and the only noise in the 
outer rooms was the staccato click 
of the teletypes. His head throbbed 
and his eyes burned. 

Suddenly, sitting erect, he 
crushed out a cigarette and began 
to type. His date line was Christ- 
mas; his first words were: 

“Mary Williams, eight-year-old 
victim of leukemia, died at mid- 
night Christmas Eve. Death came 
peacefully to the child, so long a 
victim of the disease. 
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“To those who were with her at 
the end, it seemed that she left ina 
special glow. And her face was the 
face of all the children who, with 
faith and wonder, are discovering 
the miracle of Christmas in their 
homes, this morning... .” 

His head throbbed and the words 
snapped on, until at last, he wrote: 
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“Mary’s death is the second in 
the family within the month. 
Three weeks ago, Stella Byrne, her 
25-year-old aunt, died of tubercu- 
losis. 

“Mary is survived by her mother, 
Margaret Byrne Williams, her 
brothers, Mark and Thomas, and 
her father—the writer.” 


Cradle Song 


By Conrap H. DIEKMANN, O.S.B. 


D anx was the night when the Child was born! 


Lulla, lullaby, Baby. 


And all the world was blind, forlorn— 


But the Oriens leaped from Mary’s womb 
Like a sudden sun and quelled the gloom. 


Cold was the night and a keen wind blew! 


Lulla, lullaby, Baby. 


And cold was all comfort that mankind knew 
Till Charity kindled, bright as a gem, 
And blossomed to fire in Bethlehem. 


Foul straw in a stable to bed the Child! 


Lulla, lullaby, Baby. 


Adam was languishing—maimed, defiled— 
Till the newer Adam, the Virgin’s Son, 
Full renewal and cleansing won. 


Naked and poor His life began! 


Lulla, lullaby, Baby. 


The Robber had stripped and wounded man .. 
But listen!—Jubilant angels sing 
The Good Samaritan: Brother and King! 





Charles de Gaulle and the R. P. F. 


By DorotHy POULAIN 


Tue curtain goes up on a drama 
of distinctly Shakespearean caliber 
which, according to some _ spec- 
tators, should be called: “One of 
the Greatest Pages of French His- 
tory”; according to others: “Our 
Franco-French Civil War.” 

It is not within the scope of this 
article to retrace the history of 
Gaullism, of the Resistance move- 
ment in the country, nor to chroni- 
cle the events that inaugurated the 
Fourth Republic—the legitimacy of 
which is questioned by a number of 
Frenchmen—-but rather to give a 
brief sketch of the R.P.F. (Ras- 
semblement du Peuple Francais) 
and of its head, General Charles de 
Gaulle, as he is seen by his coun- 
trymen today. 

The Rassemblement du Peuple 
Francais came into existence on 
Apri! 7, 1947, when General de 
Gaulle made the inaugural speech 
at Strasbourg, ending with the 
words: 

“It is time that there was formed 
and organized an Assembly of the 
French people which, within the 
framework of laws, will -promote 
and make triumph above differ- 
ences of opinion, the great effort of 
national salvation and the profound 
reform of the State. Thus, in ac- 
cord with deeds and wills, the 


French Republic will build the new 
France.” 


Anove the idea of a party, above 
parties themselves, the French were 
invited to gather together in this 
something which as yet had no form 
or name, but which transcended 
parties and was not to become a 
party. It had, however, three main 
objectives: (1) there was to be a 
revision of the Constitution on 
which all else depended; (2) the 
existing political parties were to be 
“converted,” that is to say to be- 
come the servants, rather than the 
masters of the State; (3) there was 
to be a suppression of Commu- 
nism (Communists, in De Gaulle’s 
speeches, being referred to as “sepa- 
ratists”). 

On November 12, 1947, after the 
municipal elections, De Gaulle said 
that he took no credit for predicting 
that the Rassemblement would con- 
tinue to spread and develop until it 
englobed the entire nation — the 








This month we present the second of 
Dorothy Poulain’s articles on General 
Charles de Gaulle, this one treating specifi- 
cally of the R.P.F., of which movement he 
is the head. In the recent French elections 
rural France made a sharp turn to the 
Right, the De Gaullists gaining ten seats in 
the local contests. 
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“separatists,” naturally, excluded. 
For a man as well informed on most 
of the big problems, De Gaulle, the 
philosopher, is considered lacking 
in sufficient knowledge of sociology 
to grasp the basic human aspira- 
tions underlying Marxism. 

Communism in France cannot be 
written off solely as “the somber 
attraction of the termitary and re- 
volt, of conquest and despair.” Nor 
can it be fought with words or 
arms. Marxism being in the nature 
of a religion, only weapons on the 
spiritual and social planes will ever 
be effective. 


Tux rather vague body given birth 
at Strasbourg and baptized “Ras- 
semblement” for a long time re- 
fused to allow itself to become a 
party, because it refused to have 
an answer for everything. This 


absence of a program was consid- 
ered a virtue—in the beginning. 


But before long it became evident 
to its leaders and its staff that it 
was necessary to give it some solid- 
ity—for there is no action without 
doctrine, or at least a minimum of 
ideas. At which point two slogans 
were launched: “Association Capi- 
tal-Travail” and “Allocation-Edu- 
cation,” corresponding to two sore- 
ly needed reforms: that of contracts 
and that of the schools. 

Thus far the project “Capital- 
Labor” doesn’t seem to have con- 
vinced many workers or employers. 
In fact some members of the R.P.F. 
itself cannot see it at all, and one 
of them went so far as to send me 
a little study he made personally to 
prove its unworkability. 

Apparently “Allocation - Educa- 
tion” (a term chosen to avoid scar- 
ing off the “laics”’—one might say 
the anti-clericals—of neo-Gaullism) 
has failed to arouse enthusiasm in 
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the hierarchy. They are distrust- 
ful of a vocabulary that doesn’t suf- 
ficiently reveal the realities that a 
term covers. At the present writ- 
ing the problem of Church-school 
subsidies is arousing violent contro- 
versy (as was to be expected) in 
the Chamber of Deputies, and may 
even upset the new Pleven govern- 
ment. 


Ta actual structure of the “Ras- 
semblement” today is more highly 
centralized than the other political 
parties, with the exception of the 
Communists. An explanation for 
this has been given as De Gaulle’s 
wish to keep his organization from 
resembling a league into which a 
Fascist poison could filter. Bona- 
partism—the phenomenon _ that 
wants to establish authority within 
a democratic framework by electing 
a chief who will put down anarchy 
and silence the too talkative Assem- 
bly—this Bonapartism seems to be 
latent, like malaria, in the blood- 
stream of the French. 

With a staff (some think too top- 
heavy with generals) in which the 
more dynamic elements of the Right 
and Left are to be found, the high 
centralization allows De Gaulle to 
control it constantly. But the ma- 
jority of the R.P.F. is composed of 
“moderate” elements, among them 
a great number of small shopkeep- 
ers, artisans and employees with no 
special political convictions, but 
who do desire change and renewal, 
which they hope to find here. Of 
the three tendencies in the Rassem- 
blement the moderate element is 
the weakest. 

What most people consider the 
danger in the R.P.F. is the entou- 
rage of its leader—those found in 
the staff which has varied little 
since the days of the “Resistance.” 
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As soon as one begins to worry 
about the collaborators of a great 
man, it usually throws doubt on the 
man himself. But if that man hap- 
pens to be, as The Sword’s Edge 
describes him: “the man of charac- 
ter who dedicates himself to soli- 
tude which is the criterion of supe- 
rior men,” then what does it mat- 
ter since those who surround him 
can never really reach him? The 
question growing out of this one 
becomes: What will be the life of 
the R.P.F. once its leader has dis- 
appeared? Will it vanish, too? 


Arreurrs have been made by 
Bidault and others to reconcile the 
two movements (M.R.P. and R.P.F), 
but always without success. It 
seems that everyone who is not 
with De Gaulle is against him; if 
the mountain will not go to Mo- 
hammed, Mohammed will surely 
not go to the mountain. 

Meanwhile the three avowed aims 
of the R.P.F. have not been 
achieved; but it would be wrong to 
conclude that the movement there- 
fore has no value. It continues to 
exercise an indirect influence in the 
nature of a threat or opposition 
which obliges the majority to take 
certain measures or risk being by- 
passed. 

Although the recent elections put 
the R.P.F. next, numerically, to the 
Communists (in each of these 
parties a goodly percentage of the 
members represents a vote of pro- 
test against the existing order, 
rather than a political conviction), 
it has not fulfilled De Gaulle’s pre- 
diction of “englobing” the nation. 

The international and _ political 
situation being in a constant state 
of evolution, predictions are haz- 
ardous, but should events so con- 
spire as to bring De Gaulle once 
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more to power, it seems improbable 
that he would remain for long. 

The reason becomes apparent 
when one reflects on the present 
attitude of his countrymen toward 
him. Borrowing the expression of 
one wag: “De Gaulle as a whole is 
divided into three parts”; let us call 
them (1) the Faithful; (2) the 
Apostates; (3) the Pagans. In the 
bahel of voices that his name 
evokes, let us hear them in this 
order: 


Tes FAITHFUL: Within the ranks 
of the Faithful is the hard core of 
the fervent—those who from June 
18th have believed in the Homme- 
Symbole, his “mission” to save 
French honor, the purity of his in- 
tentions and his claim to incarnate 
the real France, and, as a conse- 
quence, the necessity of represent- 
ing it as the head of the govern- 
ment. Piously and rightly do they 
guard the memory of the gallant 
LeClerc, the men of Bir-Hakeim, 
and the other “Free French,” un- 
named, unsung, whose lives were 
lost on land and sea, and whose 
heroic deeds only the Recording 
Angel will ever know! 

But one must admit that among 
the ranks of the Faithful there are 
those whose motives are less pure: 
watchers of the wind who jump off 
and on band-wagons as interest 
dictates. There is still another cate- 
gory — good people who, much as 
they did in the days of Colonel de la 
Rocque and the Croix de Feu, see 
chiefly in De Gaulle a sort of 
“épouvantail” (scarecrow) to bran- 
dish before the Communists, feel- 
ing somehow that he alone is 
strong enough to deal with them, 
and must therefore be preserved 
as their shield against this latent 
menace. 
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_ APosTATES: Those who at the 
beginning turned to him with 
much the same sentiments as the 
fervent core of the Faithful, but 
through the disappointments re- 
sulting from the political, instead 
of a purely military, aspect that 
they saw his movement assume, 
even in the London days, and later 
the accumulation of grievous errors 
once he was in power, obliged them 
to fall away. 

Among the many reproaches are 
the calling back from Moscow of 
Thorez, the deserter; the too rapid 
and sweeping “purges” in minis- 
tries and administrations where 
Communist elements were hastily 
appointed to fill the posts without 
regard to qualifications other than 
that of having belonged to the Re- 
sistance, with the results that only 
those who have lived through them 
can know. 

Then, having inaugurated this 
state of things, brusquely to go into 
“retreat,” leaving behind a chaos 
that no words in a speech to the 
contrary could deny; and after his 
next return, a series of unfortunate 
incidents, always created as the re- 
sult of his difficult “character,” but 
which resulted in further loss of 
“prestige” and many votes, in 
Arras and the surrounding districts, 
to cite just one example. 


Tu PaGANS: Those who have al- 
ways believed that De Gaulle’s 
initial disobedience and subsequent 
preaching of insurrection, coupled 
with the systematic vilification of—other. For what is an enthusiasm 


Marshal Pétain, were responsible 
for the “Franco-French Civil War,” 
whereby families were split, Syria 
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lost, national life envenomed with 
reciprocal reprisals recalling the 
“Terror” of the Revolution, and 
the notion of legitimate authority 
so weakened and smeared that the 
youth of France has become bewil- 
dered and demoralized, with but 
scant respect for institutions, and 
still less confidence in themselves 
and the future—an easy prey to the 
state of mind reflected in the recent 
“neutralism.” 


Crowne the Hill of Sion-Vaudé- 
mont is the chapel referred to in 
Maurice Barrés’ story, “La Colline 
Inspirée.” He tells us that as in 
all “holy places” a spirit of inspira- 
tion circulates mysteriously here, 
too. Flowing like an invisible cur- 
rent between the chapel and the 
meadow down below, it can invade 
the unwary, filling them with an 
enthusiasm mounting to delirium 
that only strong discipline can con- 
trol. This spirit has always cre- 
ated drama around inspired places. 
They can lose us or save us, accord- 
ing to how, having heard their ap- 
peal, we translate it by a counsel of 
acceptance or revolt. 

“IT,” says the meadow, “am the 
spirit of the land and of remotest 
ancestors, of liberty, of inspiration.” 

And the chapel responds: “I am 
the rule, authority, the bond; I am 
a body of fixed thoughts and the 
ordered city of souls.” 

Eternal dialogue of these two 
Powers! Which to obey? They will 
never be able to do without each 


which remains an individual phan- 
tasy? And what is an order that 
no enthusiasm comes to animate? 
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Rare assimilation of American 
ways, especially over the past thirty 
years, has shortened the Christmas 
season and altered many of the 
holiday customs of the Czechs in 
this country. However, a number 
of the folkways brought over from 
the Old World are practiced here 
and there today even by the young- 
er, American-born generations; and 
there are elderly people who have 
memories of Christmases in this 
country a half-century and more 
ago. In the larger towns and cities, 
the old customs have nearly dis- 
appeared, but in villages and on 
farms, especially in the Upper Mid- 
west, they are better remembered 
and preserved. 

Traditionally, the holiday season 
among the Czechs lasts for over a 
month, from St. Barbara’s Day 
(December 4th) to the Feast of the 
Epiphany (January 6th). Intermit- 
tently during that period celebra- 
tions are held, the beautiful folk- 
ways reaching their peaks of in- 
terest on the great feast days of the 
Church: St. Barbara’s Day, St. 
Nicholas’ Day (December 6th), 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day, 
St. Stephen’s Day (December 26th), 
and Epiphany. The Czechs have 
many colorful and exciting tradi- 
tions to make their observance of 
the season noteworthy. 


Christmas Customs 


By LAWRENCE V. RYAN 


Czechs in America 


‘Tus Czech legend has no Santa 
Claus. He is to a certain extent 
replaced by Svaty Mikulas (St. 
Nicholas, Bishop of Myra) who is 
closely associated with Christmas 
because of the date of his feast. On 
the eve of St. Nicholas’ Day, or 
more often at nightfall of the feast 
itself, one of the men of the com- 


, munity, dressed in a robe of white, 


with a miter on his head and a 
crosier in his hand, appears at the 
door of each house where there are 
children. He distributes presents 
to those who have been good and 
prescribes some sort of punishment 
for those who have been naughty. 
With him is an entourage which 
varies from place to place, as the 
following statements indicate. 
“On St. Nicholas’ Day some of 
our neighbors would dress in fan- 
tastic costumes with masks (the 
one who carried the presents, like a 
bishop) and would go around sing- 
ing Bohemian carols at all the 








Lawrence V. Ryan, M.A., is a Czech by 
marriage, and through his wife became 
interested in collecting Czech-American 
folklore material. Most of the information 
for this article was gathered in the Upper 
Midwest, particularly in New Prague, Minn., 
an almost exclusively Czech town. When 
not riding his hobby, Mr. Ryan is Instructor 
in English at the College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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homes. They would interrogate the 
children on their conduct during 
the year and even ask them ques- 
tions concerning their school work. 
If the child being quizzed answered 
well and if the parents agreed that 
he had been good during the year, 
the visitors would reward him with 
presents. If the child answered 
badly, he would be switched lightly 
across the legs with switches that 
were carried by the visitors for that 
purpose. Then, after refreshments 
and more Christmas songs, the gro- 
tesquely costumed visitors would 
proceed to the next house. This 
happened every year when I was a 
boy, and I understand that in some 
Bohemian communities the custom 
is still observed” (Dr. William J. 
Tomsicek, age fifty-six, born in La 
Crosse, Wis.). 

“They celebrate St. Nicholas’ Day 
by having four men come with a 
box, which has decorations on top 
—a star, angel, and donkey. Inside 
they place their candies and good- 
ies. One man is dressed in black; 
the other three are in civilian 
clothes. They carol from house to 
house singing ‘Narodil se Kristus 
Pan’ (‘Christ the Lord is born’). 
These men get food and money, 
which they expect. On this day 
stockings are hung in the windows 
and the children expect the men to 
fill them with candy” (Mr. J. N. 
Havel, age about fifty-five, Mont- 
gomery, Minn.). 


Tu black man is explained by the 
testimony of Mr. John S. Peshek of 
New Prague, Minn.: 

“When I was a boy they came 
around every year on St. Nicholas’ 
Day. They had an angel with them 
and a devil who dragged a chain 
and clanked it so the children got 
scared. When we prayed, he had 
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to leave the room and we got our 
presents.” 

The informant to whom I am 
most indebted, Miss Anne Mary 
Kovarik of New Prague, Minn., 
says: “Within the last decade or 
so, St. Nicholas and the virgin Bar- 
bara stopped visiting the homes in 
our town, but many of the children 
hang up their stockings on the eves 
before the two feasts and are happy 
to find them filled with goodies the 
next morning. Thus the old legends 
are still preserved in the homes.” 


Ax elderly man from Prairie du 
Chien, Wis., has added to his ver- 
sion what he feels is an explanation 
for the decline of the custom: 
“We used to get a team and 
wagon on St. Nicholas’ Day and 
drive all over the country to every- 
body’s house. We wore masks and 
had a bishop, devil, goat and a 
Barboka (a woman dressed like St. 
Barbara) with us. We bought up 
or made a lot of cheap candy and 
gave it to the kids, and their folks 
gave us a lot of money; so the next 
day we always had plenty of money 
for a whale of a party. But they’ve 
quit all that now. I think they 
started to quit when all kinds of 
bums would put on masks and get 
free drinks at the bars or even hold 


them up pretending to be St. Nicho- 
las.” 


Tue entrance of St. Barbara into 
this practice in some places is no 
doubt a telescoping of the two prox- 
imate feast days. In some families, 
the good virgin martyr visits the 
home two days before St. Nicholas 
and leaves candy and nuts for the 
chiidren. But the tradition of hav- 
ing St. Barbara appear in the com- 
pany of St. Nicholas seems to be 
more prevalent. 
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“We hung up our stockings on St. 
Nicholas’ Day, and if we were good 
we got them filled with gifts. We, 
naturally, got ours filled, but we 
heard in school the next day how 
some children had been whipped 
by some other saint (I think it was 
St. Barbara) because they had beeh 
bad—and they said it was really a 
whip she carried, a big black one. 
There’s some Bohemian name for 
her. But I don’t know it” (Mrs. 
Bernard J. Powers, age twenty- 
eight, daughter of Mr. Havel). 

Why the gentle St. Barbara 
should have been chosen to admin- 
ister the switchings is not clear. 
The Czech word for barbarity is 
barbarstvi; perhaps the idea of se- 
verity or punishment is somehow 
connected with the name of this 
saint by the similar appearance of 
the words. Moreover, in Christian 
art St. Barbara is represented as 
holding a martyr’s palm leaf, which 
may somehow have become asso- 
ciated with the idea of a switch. 


From St. Nicholas’ Day until 
Christmas Eve, there is little cele- 
bration. Preparation for the com- 
ing of our Lord is devout and peni- 
tential. The Czech Catholics ready 
themselves for Christmas by at- 


tending the so-called “Rorate” 
Masses during the four weeks of 
Advent. These Masses are said 
early in the morning before day- 
break to signify that the world was 
in the spiritual darkness of sin be- 
fore the coming of the Saviour. 
The hymn, “Ejhle Hospodin 
Prijde,” which is sung before the 
service, together with the prayer 
which follows, expresses the long- 
ing for the birth of our Lord and 
an earnest plea that the heavens 
may open (“Rorate coeli de super,” 
hence the name, “Rorate” Masses). 
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The period of waiting ends on 
Christmas Eve with the pulnocni 
(the Mass which is said at mid- 
night). 

This ceremony is the climax of 
the holiday season. Christmas Day, 
despite its many games and huge 
dinner, is an anticlimax, at least 
for the children. The observance 
of Christmas Eve maintains a 
strong connection with the religious 
background of the day. The chil- 
dren are taught that the beauti- 
fully decorated tree and the gifts 
which they find beneath it and in 
their stockings have been brought 
by Jezisek (the Infant Jesus). 


S omenme before Christmas Eve, 
Jezisek decorates the tree in a room 
that is kept locked, usually the par- 
lor. Although the commercially- 
made Czech ornaments are famous 
throughout the world, the tradi- 
tional decorations are miniature 
wooden dolls, chains of red and 
green paper, walnuts covered with 
tinfoil, frosted gingerbread or 
marcipan (marchpane), and apples 
tied with ribbons. A jeslicky (crib) 
is set up in a prominent place and 
the stockings are hung nearby for 
Jezisek to fill. 

Because December 24th is a fast 
day in the Church calendar, even 
the children are urged to observe 
the fast strictly. In order to en- 
courage their self-denial, their par- 
ents promise them that they will 
see zlate prasatko (the golden pig) 
if they eat nothing until supper- 
time. Most children fail to keep the 
fast, but Dr. Tomsicek says that he 
once saw the golden pig: 

“When I was a boy, there was a 
legend among the Bohemian fami- 
lies that if one fasted until supper- 
time on Christmas Eve, he would 
get to see the golden pig that eve- 
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ning. Many children in our neigh- 
porhood firmly believed in_ the 
legend, and on one Christmas Eve, 
| did fast until suppertime. That 
evening my father told me to turn 
my back to him and focus my eyes 
on the ceiling. There, to be sure, 
was the golden pig. 

“I turned around to cry out to 
my father that I had seen it, but 
when I saw what he was doing my 
joy disappeared. In the palm of his 
hand was a small mirror which he 
had blackened out so that the out- 
line of a pig remained. He had ma- 
neuvered it under the light so that 
it reflected on the ceiling. And this 
was the ‘golden pig’ that I had 
fasted all day to see!” 


I, order to keep the children well- 
behaved while supper is being put 
on the table, the babicka (grand- 
mother) or some other older rela- 
tive tells stories of Jezisek. Years 
ago, the country people would wait 
supper until neighbors, dressed like 
shepherds, passed outside the win- 
dow singing hymns to announce 
the arrival of the Christ Child. After 
rewarding the singers, the mother 
served the abundant Christmas Eve 
supper. The shepherds have now 
disappeared, but the traditional 
meal is still eaten in many homes. 

The typical menu for this occa- 
sion consists of fish chowder or (in 
wealthier homes) jikrova polivka 
(caviar soup); cerna rybi omacka 
(fish with black sauce; in the poor- 
er homes herring is served instead) ; 
a main dish of fried or baked pike; 
zavin (a very rich strudle with 
crusts that look like thin parch- 
ment, served with a topping of 
whipped cream); and, finally, 
vanocka (a braided loaf of al- 
mond pastry), suchary (zwei- 
back), mandlove venecky (almond 
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wreaths), nuts and fruit, and punch. 

On the farms, a portion of every- 
thing that is to go on the table is re- 
served for the poultry and cattle, 
as a reminder that the Saviour spent 
His first days on earth among ani- 
mals in a stable. Some of the left- 
overs are thrown into the well or a 
nearby pond, so that the water will 
remain clear and pure for the fol- 
lowing year. 

Another portion of the feast is 
buried in the garden to insure the 
fertility of the soil, and all of the 
crumbs are gathered and thrown 
into the stove or fireplace to protect 
the house from fire during the com- 
ing year. Sometimes these rites are 
performed with the remains of 
Christmas dinner rather than those 
of Christmas Eve supper. 


Wren all this is accomplished, 
everybody awaits the sound of a bell 
from the closed room—the bell is a 
signal for the coming of Jezisek. 
When the door of the room is 
opened, the beautifully decorated 
tree comes into view. The family 
then gathers around the tree and 
sings the hymn, “Narodil se Kristus 
Pan’: 


“Narodil se Kristus Pan: 
veselme jse. 

Ruze kvitek vykvet nam: 
raduj me jse. 


“’S zivota cistet, 

’s radu kralovskeho: 
nam, nam, raduj me jse; 
nam, nam, raduj me jse.” 


(“Christ the Lord is born: let us 
be glad. Like a little rose blossom: 
let us rejoice. 

“Of a chaste virgin, of a kingly 
line: for us, for us, let us rejoice; 
for us, for us, let us rejoice.”) 
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The presents are then opened and 
the children explore their stockings. 
These are usually stuffed with 
painted miniature dolls, apples, 
candy, nuts, mittens, and other 
small gifts. If the children are 
greedy and hang up exceptionally 
long stockings, the empty space 
may be filled with potatoes. 

After everyone has seen the gifts, 
more hymns and carols are sung 
until it is time to go to pulnocni 
(Midnight Mass), which ends the 
festivities for the day. 


Cunssrnss Day is given over to a 
huge dinner and the playing of 
games. After devouring the husa 
(goose) with all the trimmings, the 
members of the family work charms 
to try to learn what the coming 
year holds in store. 

Every child receives an apple at 
the end of the meal. This is cut in 
half crosswise in order to predict 
one’s health for the coming year. 
If a five-pointed star appears, it is 
a sign of good health; if a cross ap- 
pears in the pattern of seeds, it 
means sickness or death. The same 
use is made of walnuts: a good ker- 
nel is a sign of good health; a dried 
kernel means sickness. 

Some children melt lead and drop 
it into cold water. The figure 
formed by the cooling lead is a 
guide to one’s future occupation; 
for example, if it forms an animal, 
the child is likely to become a 
farmer. Or a slice of bread may 
be laid on the floor for each mem- 


ber of the family. The dog is then 


called in. The person whose bread 
he chooses first will go on a jour- 
ney or die within the twelvemonth. 

A way to determine whether one 
will travel far is to place lighted 
candles in nutshells and float them 
on water. The child whose “boat” 
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floats furthest will travel the great- 
est distance from home before next 
Christmas. 


Tuas is also the time that maidens 
try to discover their fates. Christ- 
mas Eve has a special meaning for 
the young lady who has placed a 
cherry twig in water on St. Bar- 
bara’s Day. If the twig has bloomed 
by suppertime on December 24th, 
she will undoubtedly be married 
before the year is over. 

When no cherry tree is available 
or the girl is hesitant about relying 
on one omen, she may throw her 
slipper over her shoulder. If the 
toe points toward the door, she will 
soon be married; if it points toward 
the inner part of the house, she will 
stay at home for another year. 

The maiden who wishes to know 
something about her future hus- 
band may quickly snatch up a hand- 
ful of sticks from the woodbin. An 
even number indicates that she will 
be the bride of a single man; an 
odd number, that she will marry a 
widower. 

A girl who has more than one 
suitor and wants to know which one 
will marry her writes their names 
on separate pieces of paper and 
puts them in her pocket. Then, at 
Midnight Mass, on Christmas Eve, 
just as the prayers begin, she pulls 
one slip forth—that is the name of 
her true love and future husband. 


Tanne is a pretty Christmas cus- 
tom for young ladies who are jeal- 
ous of the absence of their sweet- 


hearts. Miss Kovarik says that 
some years ago “maidens who were 
anxious to know where their boy 
friends were spending the evening 
ran into the garden with the dog to 
shake a lilac tree, reciting a little 
rhyme as they shook it: 
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“‘Tresu, tresu bez, 
ozvi se mi pes, 
kde muj mily veceri dnes.’ 


“(I shake, I shake the tree, tell 
me, dog, where my sweetheart is 
this evening.’) The side of the tree 
on which the dog barked was sup- 
posed to indicate the direction in 
which the young man was spending 
his evening.” 

Mr. Havel recalls that the girls in 
Montgomery used to shake a cherry 
tree and that the tree was thought 
to bend toward one’s sweetheart. 
Most likely, however, the young 
lady would find her love at the com- 
munity dance which ended the 
celebration of Christmas Day in 
that locality. 


0. the feast of St. Stephen a 
number of the young people gather 
together and go from house to 
house caroling. As they approach 
each doorway, they break into the 
following song: 


“Koleda, Koleda Stepane, 
co to neses ve dzbane? 
Nesu, nesu koledu; 
upad jsem s ni na ledu, 
psi se na mne sbehlii; 
koledu mi snedli.”’ 


(“Koleda, koleda, Stephen, what 
are you carrying in that jug? I am 
bearing, I am bearing the koleda; 
I have a fall with it on the ice; 
the dogs scramble upon me; they 
eat up my koleda.” The koleda is 
a jar or box full of Christmas deli- 
cacies. ) 

Although the plaint of the carol- 
ers is, of course, pure fiction, the 
housewives always recompense 
them with a generous new supply. 
Toward the end of their journey it 
becomes very difficult for the sing- 
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ers to hide the contents of the 
koleda which they claim to have 
lost. 


‘Ta Czechs also consider the 
Epiphany a great feast. On this day 
the head of each family takes a 
crayon newly blessed by the parish 
priest and marks the doorpost with 
the letters “K +B+M.” These are 
the initials of the three kings, Kas- 
par, Baltazar, Melichar. Then the 
family awaits the approach of the 
Wise Men. One of the costumed 
neighbors who plays the role al- 
ways has his face blackened. The 
visitors greet the household by 
singing: 


“My tri kralove pristi jsme k vam, 
stesti zdravi vivsivat’? vam, 
stesti, zdravi dlouha leta.”’ 


(“We three kings have come to 
you, to wish you happiness and 
health for many a year.’’) 


To this, the members of the fam- 
ily sing in reply: 


“A coz ty cerny tam vzadu? 
Vysirhujes na nas bradu? 


(“And what about you, black one 
in the rear? Why are you sticking 
out your chin at us?’’) 


And the black man answers: 


“Ja cerny za to nemohu 
ze jsem od slunce vychodu.” 


(“I, black one, can’t help it since 
I am from the East.”) 


Bove carols are sung and refresh- 
ments served, the Three Wise Men 
depart, and the month-long Christ- 
mas season is brought to a close. 





Cardinal Mercier 
Man of Science 


By 


WILLIAM F. Ryan 


Tue name of Cardinal Mercier of 
Belgium evokes many striking 
images. Some recall him as the 
symbol of heroic popular resistance 
to German aggression in the first 
World War; others, the fearless 
man who was “the intellectual and 
moral conscience of the Allies”; 
others still, the great and benign 
Churchman who worked untiringly 
for the moral uplifting of his people 
and the union with Rome of the 
strayed Anglican Church. So it 
must be with a man such as Mer- 
cier, about whom it is said that “he 
exhausted the praises of his con- 
temporaries.” For there were so 
many brilliant facets to his engag- 
ing personality and his illustrious 
career that one cannot picture his 
life and work in a single image. The 
portrait of Mercier that I should like 
to sketch briefly here, however, on 
this, the hundredth anniversary of 
his birth (November 21, 1851), is 
that of Mercier the philosopher and 
scientist. 

This for several reasons. Pri- 
marily, of course, to honor the illus- 
trious man’s memory; but almost 








equally important, to provoke a re- 
examination in the light of Mer- 
cier’s work and writing of those cru- 
cial problems of Catholic higher 
education and Christian humanism: 
the role of the Catholic university, 
the relationship between the Church 
and science, the position of Thom- 
ism vis-a-vis modern philosophy. 


Wane the epiphenomena that 
troubled the Catholic intellectual 
world in Mercier’s day—Rosminian- 
ism, Ontologism, Cartesian dual- 
ism and Positivism—are more or 
less past, the critical problem of 
Kantism remains and a host of new 
philosophical errors has appeared, 
so formidable a host as to necessi- 
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tate the Encyclical “Humani Gen- 
eris” just last year. It is not sur- 
prising that these problems of 
Christian humanism, the Church 
and science and “Catholic” philoso- 
phy should persist, since they are 
but manifestations of the basic 
problem of Nature and Grace, which 
problem, we know, will persist till 
the end of time. Consequently, the 
time is always opportune to renew 
our ideas and ideals on the topics 
that were the very substance of the 
Belgian Cardinal’s life. 


Tes Continental university system 
did not quickly overcome the rav- 
ages of the French Revolution. 
Many years had to pass before the 
universities could resume their for- 
mer position. For almost a cen- 
tury they remained more or less 
mere schools of professional train- 
ing. It was not until about 1880 
that a new conception as to the 
role of the university saw the light. 
The university began to be consid- 
ered as a center of research, not 
just a school for transmitting the 
results of science already acquired, 


but an institution where science 
was made and_ scientists were 
formed. 


From the moment of his arrival 
at Louvain University Mercier 
worked and spoke for the advance- 
ment of this conception of the uni- 
versity as a center of disinterested 
research where the faculty had the 
time and means at their disposal to 
work for the advancement af all 
the branches of human knowledge. 

For special reasons, argued Mer- 
cier, ought the Catholic university 
to devote itself to disinterested 
scientific research. It should do its 
utmost “to destroy, by the fact, the 
legend of the obscurantism of the 
Church, that of the adherence of 
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believing scientists to an authority 
allegedly ignorant of the positive 
results of current science.” 

Those who are anxious for the 
prestige of the Church and the effi- 
cacy of her apostolate should con- 
sider it a paramount duty “to form 
men, in greater number, who de- 
vote themselves to science for its 
own sake, without professional or 
apologetic aim, who labor first hand 
to fashion the materials of the 
scientific edifice and contribute thus 
to its progressive elevation: to fur- 
nish the resources that this labor 
demands.” 

Cardinal Suhard was of the same 
opinion when he wrote in his Essor 
ou Déclin de VEglise?: “The first 
apostolate, at the crossroads where 
we are, is that of Thought.” 


Mansy times Mercier vindicated the 
importance of men of science. In 
his writings and addresses, notably 
before the Belgian bishops at the 
Congress of Malines, he accentuated 
the role of the scientist in further- 
ing the welfare of the community 
and in winning respect for the 
Church. Concretely, he urged that 
fellowships and research grants be 
given to worthy students and spe- 
cialists, and that foundations be 
established to perpetuate the active 
support of the cause of science. 

At the same time that he urged 
active aid to scientific research un- 
der Catholic auspices, Mercier de- 
manded absolute disinterestedness 
on the part of scientists and schol- 
ars. “It is necessary to seek the 
truth, all the truth, disinterestedly, 
without preoccupation with the con- 
sequences.” Where scientific re- 
search is concerned, neutrality is 
obligatory. “We must not approach 
the problems of physics, chemistry, 
biology, those of history or social 
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economics with the preconceived 
design of seeking there a confirma- 
tion of our religious beliefs.” 

A Catholic “scientist” who ap- 
proaches the problems of science 
with a bias actually does the Church 
a disservice. By thus misconceiv- 
ing the essence of scientific investi- 
gation—an objective and disinter- 
ested research after the facts—he 
draws the disdain of non-believing 
intellectuals, not only on himself, 
but on the Church he is trying to 
serve. 

If the Christian revelation is true, 
the truths of science that are dis- 
covered will only confirm it, since 
the truth is one. It argues a lack 
of faith to undertake scientific re- 
search with a religious preoccupa- 
tion, for the one who does so is 
afraid that he will discover some 
truths that will undermine the 
foundations of his faith. 


Ix addition the scientist must be 
given complete liberty to pursue his 
work, even though errors may re- 
sult in the beginning. Mercier asks 
us to imitate the Church in this 
matter: 

“The Church does not consider it 
its mission to cut short all errors 
once they see the light; she knows 
how to wait quite often till an error 
falls before its own consequences, 
persuaded as she is, that error can 
be the forerunner and is frequent- 
ly the companion of the truth and 
that, to disengage a parcel of truth 
from the unknown, the human 
mind must often pass by long and 
painful byways where it seems at 
first to be getting lost. Let us imi- 
tate the wisdom of the Church and 
let us not, dominated by excessive 
religious preoccupations, shackle 
the legitimate liberty of the man of 
science.” 
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Where there is no trial there is no 
error, but neither is there progress. 
In pleading for liberty for the scien- 
tist Mercier was but echoing the 
sentiments of the great Cardinal 
Newman: “Do not embark if you do 
not wish to run the risks of the 
turbulent sea. . . . Sleep rather in 
the peace of inaction, if you can- 
not resign yourself without fear or 
impatience to delays, to hesitations, 
to inquietudes inseparable from the 
labor of the mind.” 

Replying to the questions of the 
Spanish authorities concerning the 
Academia Universitaria Catolica in 
1908, Mercier gave the following ad- 
vice that applies to any Catholic in- 
stitution of higher learning: “Seek 
above all truths, luminous convic- 
tions, vigor of the intelligence; and 
the rest, that is, morality, virile 
resolutions, stamp of character and, 
by way of happy consequence, ef- 
fective devotion useful to your fel- 
lows and to Christian society will 
be your honor and your recom- 
pense.” 


Tue object of science is the truth. 
The Church furthers the advance- 
ment of science by encouraging the 
erection and expansion of universi- 
ties under her aegis. Thus she 
would further human welfare and 
devotion to the human body, mind 
and spirit in the world; this is her 
Apostolate of Humanism. It is up 
to the individuals who direct these 
universities to furnish the support 
and liberty that our scientists 
need. At the same time it is in- 
cumbent on our scientists to devote 
themselves to their work untiringly 
and purely. 

In practice, however, do our 
Catholic universities fulfill their 
noblest role? Are they centers of 


research and the advancement of 
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science, or are they, for the most 
part, mere professional training 
schools? Well understood, the pro- 
fessional training school is a noble 
work and a necessity, but the uni- 
versity worthy of the name cannot 
content itself with playing that role 
only. It must—and it is the admin- 
istration that must take the initi- 
ative in the matter — give active 
support in the way of freedom and 
financial backing to its staff mem- 
bers who are capable of profitable 
research. 

A would-be scientist or scholar 
who is burdened with a top-heavy 
teaching schedule, who is beset with 
financial preoccupations or who is 
hampered by inadequate research 
facilities and assistance, cannot be- 
come the scientist he ought to be. 
How many capable and qualified 
scientists and scholars are lost to 
the Catholic university system be- 
cause of the lack of sympathy and 
active support that they encounter 
under Catholic auspices? There is 
room for frank re-examination of 
our American Catholic universities 
on this point. To my mind such a 
re-examination would lead logically 
to a thorough reorganization of our 
university system, so that, finan- 
cially speaking, the fostering of 
scientific research would be pos- 
sible. 


I: Mercier had never left his pro- 
fessorial chair of philosophy to be- 
come the great Cardinal and Pri- 
mate of Belgium, the adviser and 
personal friend of Presidents and 
Kings, his name would still be held 
in honor as an extraordinary scien- 
tist and philosopher, as the great 
genius of the restoration of Thom- 
ism. 

Let us review briefly the part 
Mercier played in the neo-Thomism 
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movement. Let us hear again his 
counsels on the right attitude we 
should have toward the renaissance 
of Medieval philosophy, and on its 
position vis-a-vis modern philoso- 
phical thought. 

The philosophical atmosphere 
was quite foggy when the young 
Mercier began his studies at the 
seminary of Malines in 1868. Since 
1830 the leading Catholic philoso- 
phers of Belgium, notably at the 
University of Louvain, but also in 
the Belgian seminaries, were propa- 
gating a strange admixture of semi- 
Traditionalism and _ semi-Ontolo- 
gism. So strange indeed were these 
philosophical themes that they in- 
curred the censures of the Roman 
authorities. 

Mercier’s keen mind was not sat- 
isfied with the inadequate philo- 
sophical diet. He was deeply im- 
pressed by the frank avowal of one 
of his seminary professors, Pére C. 
de Béche, of his inability to synthe- 
size a _ satisfactory philosophical 
doctrine. 

Nor were Mercier’s difficulties dis- 
pelled when he went on to higher 
studies of philosophy and theology 
at Louvain. Here too Ontologism 
and Traditionalism were rampant. 
After the condemnation of one of 
the professors, Casimir Ubaghs, by 
Rome, some professors took refuge 
in an eclectic spiritualism and Car- 
tesian dualism, insipid and incon- 
sistent though it was. 


| we current, that of Kant, 
of Hegel and his disciples began 
also to disturb the intellectual 
milieu; along came the devastating 
consequences — no basis for certi- 
tude; no sure basis for morality; 
the disjunction between science and 
metaphysics, metaphysics and mo- 
rality, morality and God; complete 
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subjectivism, relativism and the 
“divinity” of man on whose intel- 
lect all reality depends. 

Happily, the movement of a re- 
turn to Medieval Scholasticism was 
gaining ground in Italy at the same 
time. From its inception at Pia- 
cenza around 1820, interest in 
Medieval studies grew steadily, till 
in 1850 it was widespread at Naples, 
Rome, Bologna and Perugia, and 
had representatives in Germany, 
Spain and elsewhere. Among the 
enthusiasts for the revival was 
Joseph Pecci, a seminary professor 
at Perugia, whose brother Joachim, 
the future Leo XIII, was archbishop 
of the city. 

On his accession to the Papacy, 
Leo XIII insisted from the very be- 
ginning on the importance of phi- 
losophy and the role of Thomism. 
In his “Aeterni Patris” (1879) he 
urged eloquently the revival of 
Thomism and the pursuit of Medi- 
eval studies. Two years later the 
Pontiff petitioned the Belgian hier- 
archy to establish a Chair of the 
Philosophy of St. Thomas at Lou- 
vain University. 

The Abbé Mercier, having fin- 
ished his studies at Louvain the 
very year that Leo was elected Pope, 
began his professorial career at the 
minor Seminary of Malines. From 
the beginning he taught a philoso- 
phy inspired by the reading of and 
meditation on St. Thomas. He 
drew the attention of his ecclesias- 
tical superiors by his excellence as a 
teacher and the clarity of his doc- 
trine, so it was but natural that the 
choice fell on him to occupy the 
newly erected chair. 


Ix October, 1882, Mercier gave his 
first lecture at Louvain. In an 
amazingly short time, students and 
professors from other faculties 
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crowded to his lectures. Eventual- 
ly, the horarium of the university 
had to be altered to allow all those 
who wanted to attend his scintil- 
lating conferences to do so. This 
popularity lasted all during his 
career at Louvain. 

Philosophy, for Mercier, was not 
simply a transmission of time- 
honored formulae. More than any 
other scientific discipline, philoso- 
phy meant for him a living science, 
the result of personal observa- 
tion and reflection. “Philosophical 
thought is not an accomplished 
work, it is living, like the mind that 
conceives it. It is not therefore a 
kind of mummy sealed in a tomb 
around which we must only stand 
guard, but an organism, always 
young, always in activity, and 
which personal effort must sustain 
and nourish, so as to assure its per- 
petual growth.” 

But, while it is a personal work, 
the scientific philosopher cannot in 
honesty neglect the fruits acquired 
by the research and reflection of 
sincere philosophers of the past 
and present. 


Maaco was not by any means 
an “a priori” Thomist; he did not 
accept what St. Thomas said be- 
cause St. Thomas said it. He delved 
into the great philosophers of the 
past and of his own day, always 
seeking the truth—‘“the whole 
truth, disinterestedly, without pre- 
occupation with the consequences.” 
He insisted that his students study 
closely the modern philosophers, 
both to enrich their own reflections 
with the valid results of their re- 
search, and to learn to recognize 
and avoid their errors. “Let us be 


persuaded that we are not alone in 
possession of the truth and that 
the truth that we possess is not the 
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entire truth.” Mercier was the first 
Scholastic philosopher to win the 
avowed respect of the neo-Kantian 
School in Germany as one who stud- 
ied seriously and without precon- 
ceived notions the philosophy of 
Kant. 


W ans he studied with a large 
sympathy the work of many phi- 
losophers, past and present, Mer- 
cier became more and more con- 
vinced of the superiority of the 
Prince of the Scholastics and his 
doctrine. In this he remained true 
to his principle of disinterested 
search for truth; for, as he said, 
“when, after examination, one re- 
mains convinced that a doctrine 
represents the most powerful effort 
of thought, the most adequate solu- 
tion of the most primordial prob- 
lems of the mind, it is a duty to 
subscribe to it, under penalty of be- 
ing traitor to the truth.” 

Even in the case of St. Thomas, 
there is no question of a blanket 
acceptance of all his theories. The 
doctrine of the Angelic Doctor bears 
the mark of his time; it must be re- 
thought in the light of the valid 
findings of modern science, and in 
terms of contemporary philosophi- 
cal problems. 

What is philosophy if not a 
rational interpretation of human 
experience? If a man would phi- 
losophize adequately, thought Mer- 
cier, he must have a more than 
casual knowledge of the vast field 
of human experience that the nat- 
ural sciences have opened to our 
view. 

He himself, while Professor at 
Louvain, followed the courses of the 
learned physiologist Charcot in 
France, as well as courses in 
anatomy, physiology, biology and 
mental medicine, all of which he 
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deemed necessary in his psycho- 
logical research. There is no 
science, he would say, that does not 
contribute its stone to the monu- 
ment of philosophy. 


As philosopher, however, Mercier 
was neither an archaist nor a 
dilettante. He was never the smug 
philosopher in an ivory tower. 
When he had arrived at. deep con- 
victions through patient study and 
long reflection, he took up his pen 
and raised his voice against the er- 
rors and evils of his day. 
Philosophy has a service to ren- 
der to society, he felt. “For whom 
do we philosophize if not for the 
men of our time?” With learned 
articles and lectures he attacked 
(and often with a force that 
stunned his adversaries) the perni- 
cious ’isms of his day. With all the 
vigor of his great intellect he at- 
tacked the critical problem of Kant 
which has poisoned the stream of 
contemporary philosophy, especial- 
ly that of the nineteenth century. 
At that time Germany revered 
Kant and universities the world 
over rendered him homage. Sub- 
jectivism, relativism and incertitude 
were the bitter and demoralizing 
fruits of the Kantian Critique. 
Mercier assailed its errors, and re- 
placed this doctrine with a re- 
thought and modernized Thomism, 
a Thomism that could meet and an- 
swer the arguments of a Wundt, a 
Taine, a William James, and that 
could supply a vision of the world 
consistent with modern science and 
with the needs of modern man. 
All the while, Mercier the great 
philosopher was Mercier the great 
educator. “To teach is to affirm,” 
he used to say. It is not enough 
to pose many problems, present 
many conflicting opinions and thus 
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inject the poison of doubt into the 
young minds that are eager for the 
truth. The teacher must construct 
a synthesis that can unite the 
truths found in all philosophies and 
enable the student to form a bal- 
anced, mature judgment. 


0 uR Catholic philosophers of today 
can draw enlightenment from the 
memory of Mercier. They can ask 
themselves if they are aware of the 
true place of Thomism in their 
philosophical research, if they are 
fully cognizant of the importance 
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of modern science for philosophy, 
if they are sufficiently acquainted 
with the work of contemporary phi- 
losophers, if they are fulfilling their 
social role as distributors of the 
bread of truth and watchmen 
against the invasion of error. 

If Thomism is to succeed, and if 
research conducted under Catholic 
sponsorship is to receive the respect 
accorded to true science, it will be 
because men of the temper of Mer- 
cier are to be found within the 
ranks of Catholic philosophers and 
scientists. 


The Cross of the Martyrs 


By SISTER MARYANNA CHILDs, O.P. 


(Erected at Santa Fe in memory of the twenty-one Franciscan 
Friars killed by the Pueblo Indians in the Revolution of the 
Province of New Mexico, August .10, 1680.) 


Acuner the turquoise sky a shaft of white 
Blossoms like yucca on an ancient hill 

Above the City of the Holy Faith 

Where long ago these missionaries died. 
Under the snow-capped peaks which they had called 
Sangre de Cristo—Blood of Christ—they lie. 
The sunset paints their monument with gold 
And kindles rose-fire in the western sky 

Until the mountains glow with garnet light 
That fades to purple as the night descends 
And in its sacramental darkness blends 

The blood of martyrs and the Blood of Christ. 














Building Character Through Books 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Dowr look now, but your charac- 
ter is showing,—and it is quite 
evident that it needs attention. You 
can’t be very much surprised, how- 
ever. You must have suspected 
that something was wrong, for you 
have certainly heard it thundered 
at you from pulpit and senate floor, 
from television screen and editorial 
page that the American character 
is virtually beyond repair already 
and that we’d better do something 
about it or else. 

Well, it is a bit frayed and dingy, 
to be sure, but there’s nothing 
wrong that good old-fashioned soap 
and water won’t remedy if it is 
promptly and vigorously applied. 
We can’t do anything about Mickey 
Cohen or Lucky Luciano, but we 
can give our own character a brisk 
going-over and then start in on our 
children. With them it is easier. 
We can start right from the begin- 
ning—and if we are really serious 
about this business of character 
building, we will discover that 
even in our mechanized and mate- 
rialistic age, good books, old and 
new, are our best friends and allies. 


Booxs by themselves will work no 
magic, however,—we will have to 
get into the act ourselves. But we 
don’t have to beat the child over 
the head with the book to get our 
point across. Something a shade 
more subtle will do, such as a word 
of approval for a character who 
acts wisely or courageously, or a 
casual discussion relating the child’s 
personal problems to those of the 
book characters, especially when 
the latter are intelligently solved. 

The ideal thing, of course, is to 
know many books well ourselves 
in order to be sure that our child 
gets the right book at the right time, 
but if we want help any librarian 
will give us warm and interested 
attention. Librarians are patient, 
cheerful, and long-suffering people 
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who love books and who are well 
acquainted with most kinds of chil- 
dren. They want to serve us. 

In these ungracious days of 
cramped housing and little storage 
space, when precious heirlooms are 
sold or destroyed and family tradi- 
tions die from lack of nourishment, 
it is at least possible to reach down 
deep into the great treasury of lit- 
erature and draw out old favorites 
of our own that our children may 
love them, too, and put down ,some 
roots into the past. Excellent re- 
prints are available of most of the 
good old titles, but right now it is 
the new crop of books with their 
colorful jackets that claim our at- 
tention. 


Tue current picture books are, as 
usual, gay and delightful. One in- 
spired variation on an old theme is 
The Family Mother Goose, with one 
book each for Mother Goose, Father 
Goose, and Little Goose, illustrated 
by Leonard Weisgard, and boxed 
in a set at $1.25. The lovable ani- 
mals of Garth Williams appear in 
the Adventures of Benjamin Pink 
($2.00) and also in a reissue of the 
popular Little Fur Family, by Mar- 
garet Wise Brown, in a more con- 
venient format than before ($1.75). 
Polly’s' Oats ($1.75), by Mare 
Simont, introduces a hungry horse 
who finally gets some oats (grown- 
ups will love the pictures, too), and 
Esther Averill’s When Jenny Lost 
Her Scarf is another tale of that 
well-known cat character, Jenny 
Linsky ($1.50). 

Gene Zion and his wife, Margaret 
Bloy Graham, present a “point of 
view” book in All Falling Down 
($1.75). The idea and the pictures 
are good, but the text is formless 
and dull as so often happens in 
picture books. There is plenty of 
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room for improvement inthis 


branch of bookmaking for small 
children. Jamie and the Little Rub- 
ber Boat, however, by Eileen John- 
ston, is a really novel and exciting 
little story for young mariners, with 
pictures by Lys Cassal ($1.25). All 
the foregoing are Harper books. 


= SEREDY’s first picture book, 
Gypsy, in a series of brilliantly 
drawn full-page pictures in black 
and white, with simple, straight- 
forward prose, portrays the cycle 
of existence on this earth through 
the experiences of the cat, “Gypsy,” 
from her own birth to motherhood. 
Adults as well as children will en- 
joy Miss Seredy’s beautiful draw- 
ings (Viking. $3.00). 

Another distinguished Viking 
book, much needed for cur times, 
is This Is the Way, each page of 
which has a lovely drawing by 
Elizabeth Orton Jones and a brief 
prayer or precept selected by Jessie 
Jones from Jewish, Christian, or 
Oriental religions without sugges- 
tion of creed. Several texts come 
from the Douay Bible ($3.00). 

Friends of the lovable little Scot- 
ty, “Tammie,” created by Dorothy 
and Marguerite Bryan, will be glad 
to find all his adventures combined 
in Just Tammie (Dodd. $2.00); and 
little girls especially will cherish 
Tasha Tudor’s true story, Amanda 
and the Bear, with her own quaint 
and charming pictures (Oxford. 
$1.75). 

Pre-school and _ kindergarten 
teachers will find Lois Lenski’s 
Papa Small an amusing aid for vo- 
cabulary building and experience 
extension (Oxford. $1.25). Here 
Comes Daddy, by Gale T. Parks, 
features humorous pictures by Wil- 
liam Gropper that show nearly 
every type of transportation, end- 
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ing with the bus on which Daddy 
comes home (Wm. R. Scott $1.00). 

Andre Dugo’s Joe the Bluejay 
and Carl the Cardinal is a bit dis- 
appointing in color, and the device 
of naming the birds Joe and Carl 
cheapens the story somehow and 
detracts from the folklore quality 
(Holt. $2.00). Margot Austin’s de- 
lightful Growl Bear, however, is a 
more than satisfactory successor to 
Gabriel Churchkitten and Peter 
Churchmouse and may turn out to 
be the favorite of them all (Dutton. 
$1.50.). 


Since intelligent humor is not a 
drug on the market, it is a pleasure 
to find a book like Elizabeth 
Urquhart’s Horace which, though 
reminiscent of Alice and of Winnie- 
the-Pooh, has a flavor of its own 
and introduces a little girl, a cat, 
a lion, a griffin, a dragon, and St. 
George himself in some astonish- 
ing adventures (Dutton. $2.00). 
Another tale, with especial ap- 
peal for boys, is The Merry Men of 
Gotham, by M. A. Jagendorf, in 
which the daffy doings of the en- 
gagingly foolish Gothamites satisfy 
the youthful love of slapstick (Van- 
guard. $2.50). The Blue-Eyed Pus- 
sy is likewise a book of rather un- 
usual humor and certain to be pop- 
ular with small fry. It comes from 
the pen and brush of the Danish 
artist, Egon Mathiesen (Doubleday. 
$2.00). Kippie the Cow, by Esther 
Gretor, with illustrations by Orla 
Gettermann (Messner. $2.00), is 
another joyous importation from 
Denmark with that indescribable 
brand of European humor, less 
slapstick than ours but delightfully 
satisfactory. This is a fine read- 
aloud book, imaginative and funny. 
Dinny and Danny is Louis Slobod- 
kin’s contribution to junior natural 
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history. Danny is a boy and Dinny 
is a dinosaur. (It may come as a 
surprise to many that the dinosaurs 
were Irish!) Dinny is a good dino- 
saur and a great help to Danny and 
his family, particularly when he 
ferries them to safety after a gla- 
cier melts and floods their cave 
(Macmillan. $2.00). 


A GAY book about the New Year’s 
Day Mummer’s Parade in Philadel- 
phia is Patrick and the Golden 
Slippers, by Katherine Milhous 
(Scribner. $2.00). But watch out— 
it may give the offspring ideas! 

With their customary ingenuity, 
Berta and Elmer Hader have used 
a little lost boy to introduce an as- 
sortment of the animals they draw 
so well, in Lost in the Zoo (Macmil- 
lan. $2.50). There are monkeys, 
ponies, pandas, seals, and swans, 
as well as a detachment of park 
policemen and John Henry William 
who was lost. 

Another favorite writer, Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, has written a charm- 
ing and easy-to-read story with a 
Peter Stuyvesant background in 
The Wishing Pear, in which a cour- 
ageous little girl brings peace to 
New Amsterdam in the olden days 
(Macmillan. $2.00). Equally sim- 
ple and delightful is Bells for a Chi- 
nese Donkey by Eleanor Frances 
Lattimore (Morrow. $2.00). Sym- 
pathetic books on China are needed 
now. 


F or the middle-aged children, ani- 
mal stories never lose their ap- 
peal. Holiday House offers Hunted 
Horses, by Glen Rounds, who with 
his vivid drawings tells the history 
of the horse from his original state 
down to the wild horses of our high 


plains ($2.25). Doris Gates, in 
Little Vic, tells a very readable as 
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well as informational story about 
a racehorse, grandson of Man 0’ 
War, and the young jockey who 
loved him. Kate Seredy’s spirited 
horses add interest (Viking. $2.50). 

Another wholesome and interest- 
ing horse book is Black Penny, 
written and illustrated by Phoebe 
Erickson who, as twelfth in a fam- 
ily of thirteen children, describes 
family life with humor and realism 
based on rich experience (Knopf. 
$2.50). Laura Bannon’s Horse on 
a Houseboat may be added to this 
list, an amusing boy and horse 
story about a retired circus horse 
(Whitman. $2.50). 

Fire Hunter, by Jim Kjelgaard, 
which describes the early days of 
man upon this earth, is a good 
book for the social studies reading 
table (Holiday. $2.50); and in the 
same category is Prehistoric Amer- 
ica, by Anne Terry White, a Land- 
mark Book, interesting and easy 
enough for fourth-grade readers 
(Random. $1.50). 

Also of historical value is Chris- 
tine Price’s Three Golden Nobles 
(Longmans. $2.75), a well-written 
story of fourteenth-century Eng- 
land in the days of nobles and 
serfs, trade guilds and apprentices. 
Having more immediate interest is 
Wu Han of Korea, in which Father 
Albert J. Nevins of the Maryknoll 
Fathers tells an exciting adventure 
story that gives, incidentally, an 
excellent picture of the Korean 
people and their customs (Dodd. 
$2.50). 


Monaro Lear offers this year an- 
other of his popular and inimitable 
learning-made-easy books, this time 
Geography Can Be Fun (Lippin- 
cott. $2.00); and Lois Lenski, who 
has certainly done her share to 
make geography interesting, tells 
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the true and exciting story of the 
great blizzard of 1949, as it affected 
South Dakota, in Prairie School, 
enriched by Miss Lenski’s realistic 
drawings (Lippincott. $2.75). In 
McWhinny’s Jaunt, Robert Lawson 
tells the preposterous tale of Mr. 
MecWhinny who, among other sur- 
prising deeds, discovered “Z-gas.” 
Mr. Lawson’s inspired nonsense 
makes the illustrations a delight 
(Little, Brown. $2.50). 

Patterns in the Sky is a new book 
by W. Maxwell Reed, author of the 
popular Stars for Sam. The author 
uses excellent sky maps to identify 
the constellations and tell their 
story (Morrow. $2.50). Poetry, an 
almost neglected art these days, is 
represented by Eleanor Farjeon’s 
Poems for Children which includes 
all the poems from her previous 
small volumes together with a num- 
ber of new ones, all invested with 
the special Farjeon charm (Lippin- 
cott. $3.00). 


Sans and John E. Brewton have 
a new volume ready for Christmas, 
too. Christmas Bells Are Ringing 
is an excellent choice for any child’s 
stocking. Most of the poems are in 
other anthologies, it is true, but 
this one is attractive and distin- 
guished in size and appearance, 
with very satisfactory decorations 
by Decie Merwin (Macmillan. 
$2.50). 

Another unusually beautiful and 
useful book, not only for the home 
library but for the school and for 
art classes, is Famous Paintings, 
an introduction to art for young 
people by Alice Elizabeth Chase, 
which includes 172 handsome re- 
productions of paintings and 
sculpture, fifty being in full color, 
and it costs only $3.50 (Platt and 
Munk). 
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Anone books with a_ religious 
theme, California Mission Days, by 
Helen Bauer, filled with beautiful 
photographs of the old Franciscan 
missions, will be especially valuable 
in Catholic libraries, although the 
text treats the missions from an 
historical point of view only, leav- 
ing the story with an air of incom- 
pleteness (Doubleday. $2.50). The 
tale of the humble French boy who 
became Pope Sylvester II, although 
over-simplified in part, is readably 
told by Harriet Lattin in The Peas- 
ant Boy Who Became Pope. The 
illustrations, some of which are 
photographs and some drawings, 
are unusual and interesting (Schu- 
man. $2.50). 

Elizabeth Goudge, with the help 
of Nora Unwin’s fine drawings, tells 
eight stories of great things accom- 
plished by confidence in God in Re- 
ward of Faith (Coward. $2.75). 
Several of the stories are especially 
suitable for Christmas telling. In 
Fifteen Saints for Girls (Bruce. 
$2.50), Sister Mary Cornelius, 
S.S.N.D., tells her stories in such 
simple, colloquial language that 
they can be read even by slow read- 
ers. She makes such heroic young 
saints as Bernadette, Maria Goretti, 
and Rose of Lima seem real and 
interesting to modern girls. 


A:snoven the junior novel has 
become an established form, it has 
not yet attained any great stature. 
With a few honorable exceptions, 
such books are slick and superficial 
and too obviously tailored to in- 
struct or reassure youthful readers. 
The Sea Gulls Woke Me, by Mary 
Stolz, is entertaining of its kind. It 
is the story of a lonely girl, unpop- 
ular, over-protected and _ over- 
guided by her mother, who finally 
gets a chance to work at a summer 
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hotel and learns to make her own 
decisions and solve her own prob- 
lems—with several assists from the 
author. Remember the Valley, by 
Nora Benjamin, is subtitled “a 
novel of young love.” The action 
takes place in a lush dude-ranch 
setting and deals with the problem 
of divorce. While there is consid- 
erable emphasis upon the injustice 
done to the children of divorced 
parents, ithe plot does indirectly 
condone 'divorce and remarriage, 
and the book, therefore, cannot be 
recommehded to Catholic readers 


_ (Both Harper. $2.50 each). 


Bulldozer, a typically wholesome 
tale by Stephen W. Meader, intro- 
duces Bill Crane and his sturdy 
caterpillar tractor in a good story 
for boys. There is plenty of excite- 
ment, tough competition, a couple 
of fights, and a regular movie cli- 
max. There is a girl, too, but she 
doesn’t spoil the story (Harcourt. 
$2.50). 

Latest in the Winston Land of 
the Free junior historical novel 
series is the entertaining and well- 
written Chariot in the Sky, by Arna 
Bontemps who, being librarian at 
Fisk University in Tennessee, is 
well qualified to write the authentic 
story of the Fisk Jubilee Singers 
and the difficult days of adjustment 
after the Civil War ( ($2.50). 


Avornza excellent book for older 
boys and girls is The Luck of the 
Irish, by Ruth Adams Knight, in 
which a boy and a dog succeed 
through the “luck of the Irish—one 
part foolhardiness, one part forti- 
tude, and one part faith.” In spite 
of a surprisingly backward meth- 
od of exposition, Hill Ranch, by 
Rutherford Montgomery, turns out 
to be a good story of an enterprising 
boy who saves a run-down ranch 
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from disaster, with Barbara 
Cooney’s realistic drawings adding 
humor and interest (Both Double- 
day. $2.50 each); and Janet Lam- 
bert presents one more in her long 
list of simple but wholesome girl’s 
books in Miss America, another 
Tippy Parrish story (Dutton. 
$2.50). 

A fine biography this year is 
Hans Andersen, Son of Denmark, 
by Opal Wheeler, with the color- 
ful and imaginative illustrations of 
Henry C. Pitz (Dutton. $3.00). 
Teachers and students of children’s 
literature will be especially glad of 
this volume because it contains six 
of the best Andersen tales pre- 
sented in the original style. In the 
historical field is Jim Kjelgaard’s 
Explorations of Pére Marquette 
with good print and simple lan- 
guage for younger readers, a Ran- 
dom House Landmark Book at 
$1.50. 


Assuns this year’s most welcome 
reprints are the thoroughly delight- 
ful The Black Cats and the Tinker’s 
Wife, by Mary and Margaret Baker, 
with its authentic fairy tale flavor 
and lively silhouettes; and A Child’s 
Book of Modern Stories, by Ada M. 
and Eleanor L. Skinner, with the 
well-remembered and beloved Jessie 
Wilcox Smith pictures (Dodd. $2.00 
and $3.00, respectively). 

Another old friend in a beauti- 
ful new dress is Black Beauty, by 
Anna Sewell, a newcomer in Dut- 
ton’s Children’s Illustrated Classics, 
with many fine drawings, some in 
color, by Lucy Kemp-Welch ($1.75). 
Grosset, always dependable for low- 
priced books of good value, offers 
among others The Big Book of Ani- 
mals Every Child Should Know, 
with text by Dena Humphreys and 
excellent pictures by Rudolph 
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Freund ($1.00), and a big colorful 
activity book designed by Wallis 
Rigby and entitled The Book of 
Model Fire Engines ($1.00). 

Good Grosset dollar reprints in- 
clude Jim Kjelgaard’s Snow Dog 
and Jack O’Brien’s Silver Chief to 
the Rescue, two dog books that 
never lose their audience, and the 
never failing favorite, The Bird’s 
Christmas Carol, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, a book that every child 
should own. New in the Grosset 
Teen-Age Library is Teen-Age Bas- 
ketball Stories, edited by Josh Fur- 
man ($1.00). “Fixes” and other 
scandals may rock the adult sports 
world, but high school boys still 
play basketball for the fun of it and 
like good stories about the game. 


Even the “Subway Irish” will 
agree that there’s nothing like the 
old Irish folk tales and that Seumas 
MacManus is the man to tell them. 
The Bold Heroes of Hungry Hill 
contains twelve of Ireland’s best 
and makes a perfect family read- 
aloud book (Pellegrini. $2.75). An- 
other book that is new and not new 
is Rachel Cosgrove’s continuation 
of Frank Baum’s Oz stories in The 
Hidden Valley of Oz which has good 
large print and is packed with 
black and white drawings depict- 
ing the mysterious doings that still 
go on in the Land of Oz (Reilly and 
Lee. $2.50). 

Very new indeed; in fact, right 
up to the minute is Rockets, Jets, 
Guided Missiles and Space Ships, 
by Jack Coggins and Fletcher Pratt. 
Space-conscious small fry and their 
dads will enjoy this book and begin 
to hanker after at least a little 
junior jet (Random. $1.00). 

Wonder Books supply, as always, 
a good variety of books suitable for 
classroom reading tables and for 
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Christmas giving. A gay and amus- 
ing 1951 title is The Brave Firemen 
and the Firehouse Cat (25 cents), 
by Bianca Bradbury, with lively 
realistic drawings by Steven Med- 
vey. The Simon and Schuster 
Golden Books continue on their 
usual high level with the beautiful 
Great Big Wild Animal Book, by 
Feodor Rojankovsky, a fine picture 
book for home or school ($1.50). 


Booxs look smaller and thinner 
this year, what with debilitating 
production costs and paper short- 
age, but they are as gay and friend- 
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ly as ever. The prices, alas, are 
higher, but other less useful things 
have gone up, too, like cigarettes, 
Scotch, and cosmetics—and there 
is no Federal tax on books! So let 
us make this a Christmas for giv- 
ing books and help our children to 
profit from them. Among _ this 
year’s crop are fine exciting stories 
that make decent and responsible 
conduct sound challenging and re- 
warding, and every good book we 
buy is a boost for better behavior. 
If we give the books a chance, we 
will find them now, as always 
powerful builders of character. 


We Like Books 


By YETZzA GILLESPIE 


Tuere will be books about the place forever, 
Piled in each corner, stacked against each wall, 
Stopping the doors and darkening the windows 
Of every room, of every narrow hall. 


There will be metaphysics in the bathtubs, 

And Spanish grammars on the sugar-bin, 

From over the Seven Seas a hundred cookbooks, 
And verse, beset the way I stumble in. 


Biographies will bruise me through my pillows, 
With cloak-and-daggers lurking everywhere. 
There will be dictionaries on ye tables, 


And travelogues ensconced in e 


ery chair. 


‘ 


Some day the house will groan and burst its siding, 
The printed word engulf me like a sea, 

And maybe someone poking in the ruins, 

Maybe, I say, will find some trace of me. 








Festival 
in Harlem 


By 
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‘TC woes who see the end of the 
Catholic religion in our times,” 
wrote the Goncourt brothers nearly 
a century ago, “have no idea how 
infinitely strong its roots still are in 
the depths of the people.” No- 
where is this better exemplified in 
the heart of New York City today 
than in the spontaneously organ- 
ized, and attended, festivals which 
take place annually, throughout 
the summer months, in the Latin- 
American districts of Harlem. 

These festivals bear strong wit- 
ness to the vitality and democratic 
unity of that Church which knows 
that before the altar rail we are all 
equal and which can alone, there- 
fore, override the barriers of race 
and class—even, one might add, of 
language! The last festival we cele- 
brated in our district was that of 
the Santi Cosma e Damiano at the 
end of September, and, as the “Pro- 
gramma della Festa” put it, it was 
held “alle 117 Strade, Between First 
and Pleasant Aves.” 

It all happens with a delightful 
exuberance. A printed program 
appears in your grocer’s window. 
Midweek, strings of fairy lights sud- 
denly span the streets of the neigh- 





borhood (“le vie del quartiere ver- 
ranno artisticamente illuminate” ), 
a platform goes up for the band, 
floats to parade the streets are dust- 
ed down, and your egg-dealer starts 
polishing up his trombone. 

Coming back from work on Fri- 
day evening, you find the narrow 
streets a mass of crowded stalls, the 
new wood draped in lace and tinsel 
and lit by brash lightbulbs. The 
“Grande Apertura della Festa” has 
taken place and the “Puglia” Con- 
cert Band is bursting its lungs on 
a rickety frame stand near the 
church. 


Arn dinner you saunter out. By 
now the crowd has doubled. You 
turn down a side-street where a for- 
lorn car is vainly hooting, trapped 
in an unconcerned mass of human- 
ity edging its way past the gaudy 
stalls, pausing occasionally to drop 
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into the church or light a candle at 
a shrine. Everyone is smiling and 
laughing and it’s no use being in a 
hurry here. It took me half an 
hour to traverse a block on one 
festa. 

You are likely to be detained by 
insistent shine-boys plucking at 
your elbow, also by “serpent wom- 
en,” weight-lifters, amateur  so- 
pranos, fortunetellers, or mere pur- 
veyors of bubble-gum—all of whom 
will be delighted to relieve you of 
a few cents for their respective 
attractions. 

You wander on. Frankfurters, 
onions and peppers sizzle beside 
huge earthenware bowls in which 
are frying “zeppole,” a Neapolitan 
dessert which seems to be a local 
favorite. A Negro girl buries a sol- 
emn face in an immense slice of the 
scarlet “paztec” melon. Huge twists 
of colored sugar-floss stand in rows 
above a stall selling every imagina- 
ble kind of doll—dolls dressed in 
immaculate white muslin, in com- 
munion clothes, and dolls dressed 
as nuns. Hydrogen balloons, made 
like human faces with enormous 
noses, tug at their strings. 


enconane on, the dead clapping of 
tortillas comes to your ears, beat- 
ing time to the thudding rhythm of 
a folk ballad from a juke-box which 
has been brought out onto the side- 
walk and to which a sizeable crowd 
of extremely energetic young peo- 
ple are dancing. You have come 
through to a Puerto Rican section, 
though the boundaries are unde- 
fined and you may find Negroes, 
Mexicans, and even some French 
here. A conversation in one of 
these districts can take on quite a 
Lewis Carroll character. 

Here is the church of Madonna 
del Carmine and from a nearby 
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shrine the waxen face of the Vir- 
gin, drawn with unending compas- 
sion, looks down. She is dressed in 
pale blue velvet and you may, after 
you have prayed, kiss the string of 
real pearls around her neck. Here 
are stalls selling pottery, smoke- 
green plates and purple toilet ar- 
ticles, selling leather stuff, saddles, 
bridles, pouches and holsters, all 
incrusted with silver studs and em- 
bossed with ornate motifs, — for 
what inconceivable purpose, one 
wonders. 

Even Mexican sombreros can be 
found here amongst the mounds of 
sisal baskets, ranging from the sim- 
ple Spanish canastas to the cavern- 
ous and cylindrical chiquihites, but 
Hopalong Cassidy’s well-known hat 
is now displacing these. All this 
sisal work is usually done in bril- 
liant colors, especially magenta, 
and one notices this national char- 
acteristic on the frenetically jiving 
adolescents in the form of puce- 
colored sweaters or bobby-sox. 
Loaves of bread with magenta icing 
are ranged near glass barrels of 
purple pulque and boxes of candied 
yams and mangoes. 


Tanne you read “We’re a Fresh- 
up Family” over a group of grin- 
ning Puerto Ricans in their shiny, 
national silks, who are presiding 
over a stall selling, apparently, 
doorknobs, rosaries, tomatoes, 
nameless frying objects soaked in 
some scalding chile sauce (so hot 
it makes you weep to taste it), and 
cans of Schlitz beer. 

A girl in a long satin skirt that 
sweeps the gritty street, with black 
plaits like a pair of knives down 
her back and swimming eyes in a 
placid face, pauses, crosses herself, 
and dips a genuflection as she 
passes the church. “Permiso, per- 
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miso.” The tide of life flows by 
you, takes you willingly with it. 

Out in a square you are again 
back with the Italians, among piles 
of twisted Sicilian bread, round 
cheeses hung up in stalls and ropes 
of pistachio nuts strung like neck- 
laces. Under an archway of bril- 
liant lights a man is doing a brisk 
trade in sticks on which are perched 
little celluloid hummingbirds which 
make a noise when waved through 
the air; wide-eyed children are also 
buying great blocks of that Italian 
nougat known as “torrone” and 
vast, caterpillar-like balloons of 
every imaginable hue. 


You walk on. Here is a stall, 
sternly besieged, which calls itself 
proudly “Hollywood High Life”; 
amongst other things it sells lan- 
terns, crucifixes, rockets, whistles, 
parakeets, church candles, ice 
cream, whips, spurs, rosaries and 
wicked-looking stilettos. You de- 
cline one of these daggers and even 
a lasso, which the vendor tries to 
persuade you to take, though re- 
gretting, maybe, how handy the lat- 
ter might come in at the next 
Marcantonio election! 

It is all absurd, like a comic 
opera come true, yet wonderfully 
vital, and informed by an irresisti- 
ble faith that makes you feel deeply 
humble. As the evening goes on it 
is impossible not to become aware 
of that heartening invigoration that 
results from close contact with peo- 
ple possessed of the same firm be- 
lief as yourself, and you cannot 
help rejoicing that the Catholic cere- 
mony is essentially positive and 
joyous, rather than corrective and 
melancholy, like the gloomy Puri- 
tan Sunday. 


The next day, the 


Saturday, 
“Grande Parata” takes place. From 
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eight o’clock until noon a proces- 
sion winds its way “per i Quartieri 
di Harlem”; a float, dedicated to 
the patron Saint or Saints of the 
occasion, is followed by women 
carrying candles, young girls in 
their finery, and a band provided 
by the Catholic Sea Cadets of 
America. 


} it is all irresistibly per- 
vaded by a sense of corporate com- 
munity and, as one looks on at 
the chanting procession (the men 
sometimes carrying on their shoul- 
ders a great platform on which the 
band itself is playing), one won- 
ders where else, in such intensely 
urban surroundings, can one see 
that almost peasant piety (which 
its detractors like to call “medi- 
eval”), and that true faith which 
has infused the finer aspirations of 
mankind. Where else can one see 
the Cross supported under the non- 
chalant, anonymous skyscrapers by 
a procession of barefooted men and 
women? 

Thus, past the gyrating doors of 
plate glass windowed restaurants, 
by bar lights and green glasses, un- 
der the enlarged blonde face of 
Betty Grable inviting into some blaz- 
ing movie house (those “lupanars 
of false luxury,” as a famous Catho- 
lic contemporary has called them), 
through the swarms in the square, 
a multitude intent on things like 
newspapers, under gaunt buildings 
and blank windows, beneath the 
bitten rails of the el’ with its street 
of shadows, and back by whisky 
ads and funeral homes, the confes- 
sion of faith chants its way. On 
Sunday “verrd celebrate la Messa 
con Panegirico.”” On Monday, 
“Grande Mandolinata.” It is over. 

Fortunately, or perhaps unfor- 
tunately, the so-called intelligentsia 











FESTIVAL IN HARLEM 


of New York have not yet “discov- 
ered” East Harlem. For we are 
proud of our district and reluctant 
to let it turn into another Green- 
wich Village, where there are a 
maximum of “artists” and a mini- 
mum of believers, it would seem. 
We do not want these pious and 
fervent demonstrations to lose their 
veracity. What emerges from them 
most clearly perhaps is one thing, 
namely that the Puritan propa- 
ganda that ceremony is pomp, in 
the pejorative sense of the word, 
has immeasurably impoverished 
life in many ways. 


Tue true Catholic recognizes that 
the celebrant approaching the altar 
(like a General on parade) wears 
unusual clothes and moves in a 
formalized ritual. This shows his 
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obedience, not his vanity. Yet Puri- 
tanism, with its endemic inferiority 
complex, must uncharitably attrib- 
ute this ceremonial conduct, which 
so enriches our lives, to conceit. 
Actually the reverse is the case; in- 
deed, the Puritan lack of grace in 
ceremonial matters proves, not hu- 
mility, but inability to forget in 
something higher and greater than 
self. The Catholic believes in 
beauty. 

Obedience, as the French poet, 
Paul Claudel, has emphatically 
shown us in his verse plays, of this 
sort, is perfect freedom. Mr. Blan- 
shard should, one feels, be taken 
for a tour of one of these spontane- 
ous, popular demonstrations. He 
would learn that you cannot fight 
against the Cross. It has Eternity 
behind it. 














Renewern the GI’s coming home 
from Germany and Japan?  Re- 
member the surprise in seeing nice 
kids from the neighborhood 
changed into a pretty hard bunch, 
hard drinking, wild. Remember 
the articles on how to behave to- 
ward the returning servicemen? 

Most of the fellows I know were 
heartily bored by the army. But 
often there were disquieting under- 
tones. The youngster showing his 
Leica and boasting, “I got this for 
a carton of cigarettes.” Black- 
marketeering. Fragments of con- 
versation: “We had them on that 
beach... . too few of us to stand 
guard .. . we had to shoot them.” 
Later, much later, a friend would 
say, “the sergeant in charge was too 
tired to bring them to the assembly 
station back of the line. He just 
shot them.” 

The war novel added its evidence 
of disintegration but usually in an- 
other domain: the assault on hu- 
man dignity (such as recently re- 
ported by Life) by loutish non- 
coms, the struggle for power, the 
fetid atmosphere of the barracks, 
the lack of understanding of the 
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issues in the name of which these 
men were asked to die. 

It is happening again—less spec- 
tacularly. Korea does not seem as 
crucial as the battle for the Rhine; 
occupation duty is often presented 
as “broadening,” but the problems, 
all of them, are facing us again. 

They are facing in particular the 
high school graduate. Save in ex- 
ceptional cases, these _ eighteen- 
year-olds will serve twenty-seven 
months. Figures seem to show that 
only one in twenty-three will see 
front-line duty, that the others will 
be used in support, in the rear 
areas. The problems of the weary 
GI of the war pictures, who has to 
keep going after he has captured 
one hill to take the next one, whose 








Once again our eighteen-year-olds called 
up in the draft, are facing problems which 
they are ill-equipped to cope with. Selly 
Whelan Cassidy tells us this month of the 
Young Christian Workers organization which, 
recognizing their dire need, has devised a 
realistic program to meet the situation. 
Miss Cassidy is giving a course on European 
Catholic Social Movements at Sheil School, 
Chicago, as well as continuing her studies 
for the doctorate. 
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only rest comes with a wound, is 
not the problem of the majority of 
servicemen. Their problems are 
posed in terms of depersonaliza- 
tion, of boredom, of routine bar- 
racks life. 


[xsreap of growing up gradually 
in the fairly secure and protective 
environment of the home, the 
neighborhood, the parish, these 
youngsters grow up in a single day. 
They learn anonymity shivering at 
the induction center. They learn 
sex at the VD lectures where the 
highest goal seems to be personal 
hygiene, the chief motivation fear. 
They learn a job in an atmosphere 
of gold bricking and work in a 
deliberately authoritarian setting. 
Nobody around to soften the shocks 
to young personalities, nobody 
around who knows what you’re 
really like, who can keep you, you. 

The result?—An almost total 
abdication of responsibility for his 
body: it’s fed, trained, becomes 
part of a mechanism; his work: as- 
signed and routinized; his life: he’s 
got to be ready to give it over to 
someone else’s judgment, to be ex- 
pendable; his conscience: he learns 
—“Don’t you worry, it’s the offi- 
cer’s responsibility, you just obey 
orders.” 


Au. this might not happen if these 
kids had had some chance to exer- 
cise responsibility before Draft 
Day. But their jobs were chiefly 
part-time summer clerking, acting 
as unskilled helpers, rarely inte- 
grated into whatever team-life ex- 
isted in factory or shop. Salary 
might be earmarked for school 
clothing and books but a lot of it 
meant being able to buy a hot rod, 
having a time Saturday night. High 
school meant nothing very different 
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from what it was in grade school: 
still being told what to do and how 
to do it; still memorizing; the same 
religion classes with little applica- 
tion to life on the street corner, in 
the poolhalls and gyms. 

Let’s face it. The present type of 
religious instruction is not adequate 
preparation for the eighteen-year- 
old to meet army life. It may be 
barely enough for him to survive in 
the routinized life of a parish but 
face to face with new problems, 
without the props of parish life, the 
young Catholic simply drifts. If he 
comes in contact with a convinced 
Catholic, he keeps up his religion; 
if he is with other fellows like him- 
self he practices when it’s conve- 
nient, when he’s lonesome or afraid; 
if his crowd happens not to be 
Catholic at all, won’t his life be- 
come patterned on theirs? 


F eavaneix one outstanding 
movement, the YCW (Young Chris- 
tian Workers), has taken this prob- 
lem to heart. Bowing to the reali- 
ties of the situation and responsible 
for the rate of young workers who 
are drafted, they have devised a 
program to meet the crisis. Given 
their experience in dealing with 
problems of this age group, given 
their contacts with many veterans 
it is not surprising to find that they 
have come up with a practical plan. 

Just as there are pre-Cana con- 
ferences for those who are about to 
be married, so there should be pre- 
Induction meetings for those who 
are to be drafted. But the YCW is 
not content with simply passing out 
information on the army (though 
this is a minimal duty of any one 
responsible for teen-age boys). 
They have a program whereby the 
fellows start sizing up the situation 
now: what are their lives like, now? 
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How do they measure up to what 
Christ demands of them, now? 


Some major topics are: leisure 
time, morality, citizenship. For ex- 
ample: what use is made of free 
time now? What is leisure time 
meant for? How do you and your 
crowd behave, now, toward sex? 
What is the Christian attitude to- 
ward one’s body, toward women? 
At last a simple discussion close to 
actual problems that are met day 
by day. At last a chance to get the 
law and love of God translated into 
what should be done right here in 
Cornerville and right now, when I 
am seventeen. 

One important topic is “Why go 
into service?” This realistic dis- 
cussion eliminates both the lamb- 
to-the-slaughter attitude as well as 
the I-am-a-pawn notion. The rela- 
tion of Korea to world peace is dis- 
cussed and most importantly this 
is related to the citizen’s responsi- 
bility to make his own country one 
where justice reigns so that the 
causes of struggle and war may be 
eliminated. Service is seen as a 
vocation. Something God asks of 
us and which should redound to 
our spiritual advantage. 


T axx there is a follow-up plan for 


the fellow already in service. The 
Armed Forces Action organization 
has been set up to solve problems 
that exist in service life. Service 
men discover, examine and solve 
their common problem. Its aim is 
to serve, educate and represent the 
members of the armed forces. 

A pamphlet, Now That You’re in 
Service .. . What Next? has been 
prepared to help guide the discus- 
sions. It contains material for six- 
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teen meetings. One typical meeting 
deals with Authority. The Gospel to 
be discussed is the one of the trib- 
ute to be paid to Caesar. The social 
inquiry follows the Catholic action 
formula: Observe — Judge — Act. 
The “Observe” deals with how the 
fellows act toward their superiors, 
what their attitudes are: 

The “judge” asks: 

(1) Why do we have officers, 
non-coms and rated men in the 
armed forces? 

(2) What can happen when the 
fellows in a unit don’t work to- 
gether? 

(3) Does a serviceman have any 
duty to respect authority? Why or 
why not? 

The actions suggested are: 

(1) What can we do to improve 
relations between those in author- 
ity and our buddies? 

(2) Can we do anything to show 
fellows what authority is for? 

(3) What should be our attitude 
on this subject in practice? 

Finally there is a _ discussion 
topic, “Isn’t one religion as good as 
another?” This is to be discussed 
before turning to the back for sug- 
gested answers. 


Ts program will certainly aid 
the man who follows it to do some- 
thing with his army life. It will en- 
able him to meet problems head on, 
to form his own conscience and to 
help others. For the twenty-two 
out of twenty-three servicemen who 
will act chiefly as garrison, mainte- 
nance and service troops, the pro- 
gram is a realistic one. Admittedly 
this is no solution to crisis situa- 
tions in the front lines, however it 
is at least a preparation for respon- 
sibility—there too. 




















I REMEMBER, when discussing in 
these pages the results of the Brit- 
ish General Elections in early 1950, 
arguing that they reflected the de- 
cline of democracy in our day. The 
two great party machines between 
them had squeezed out all alterna- 
tive lines of thought and all political 
initiative and independence within 
the country. And at the end of all 
the artificial fuss and arguing, the 
British people seemed to endorse 
the futility of the sham fight be- 
tween two parties whose programs 
did not greatly differ from one an- 
other by voting as near as may be 
fifty-fifty. 

Now, contrary to all expectations, 
the British people have achieved a 
very similar result, but substituting 
the rule of one side for the rule of 
the other and with a small majority 
instead of an exiguous one. In 
achieving this, they have carried to 
a further stage the process of 
squeezing out any outside chal- 
lenger. The Liberals, fighting on a 
much narrower front, have done 
even worse. Not a single Commu- 


nist obtained an eighth of the votes 
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cast in the constituency he was 
fighting. And the handful of votes 
obtained by the few independents 
caused a derisive titter among the 
crowds listening to the results de- 
clared. 

Moreover, it should be remem- 
bered that a very small swing-over 
of votes will cause a large change 
in the electoral results. To stage 
two General Elections at nearly two 
years interval from one another 
and only convert a Labor majority 
of under ten to a Tory majority of 
just over twenty means as near 
mathematical repetition as is com- 
patible with minimum variations in 
human nature and the changing 
human fortunes in two years’ living. 

Yet despite this almost mathe- 
matical repetition of the pattern 
with its almost accidental, though 








Interest in the recent British election has 
been widespread over this country and the 
majority of Americans have welcomed the 
return of Winston Churchill to power. But 
Michael de la Bedoyere, Editor of the London 
Catholic Herald, sounds a note of warning: 
the British political position, he says, is 
now perhaps even more grave than under a 
Labor Government. Will the British people 
muddle through once more? 
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politically decisive, consequence of 
a change from Mr. Attlee to Mr. 
Churchill, I believe that this year’s 
General Election has to be inter- 
preted very differently from that of 
February, 1950. 


I THINK that eighteen months ago 
the British people as a whole really 
did not care very much whether 
Labor remained in power or were 
ousted by the Conservatives. And 
the increase in the Conservative 
vote on that occasion really did re- 
flect an automatic swing of the 
pendulum after five years of Labor 
administration. That it happened 
to swing to the point of near dead 
heat was just the luck of the game. 

But on this occasion there has 
been real feeling. There is a sense of 
crisis in the country. People in gen- 
eral realize that we cannot go on as 
we are. Both the international 
and the domestic financial ,situa- 
tions are far too grave, especially 
the latter. Within the Labor party 
itself there has been a split whose 
seriousness cannot be disguised by 
the need for an appearance of unity 
at election time. 

The seriousness of this split be- 
tween the moderate Attleeites and 
the more extreme Bevanites cannot 
be disguised because it springs 
from the actual failure of the Labor 
Government to meet the cost of re- 
armament and maintain the British 
standard of life within a socialist 
economy. In fact the truth is that 
Aneurin Bevan, so far, stands alone 
in this country in proposing a pos- 
sible solution to the present British 
dilemma. It is to cut the rearma- 
ment plan drastically and push 
ahead with the logic of socialism. 
However strong the moral position 
of Attlee and however cautious the 
Trade Union wing of the Labor 
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party, these cannot really hope to 
resist in the long run the logic and 
practical sense of Bevan, since their 
position rests on the fallacy of sup- 
posing that Britain can meet the 
costs both of socialism and rearma- 
ment. 


I. their turn the danger of Bevan- 
ism with all its domestic and inter- 
national complications and the pat- 
ent fact that Britain is now living 
far beyond its means have caused 
real apprehension among the more 
moderate and thoughtful section of 
the people. Hence the growing 
positive anti-Labor feeling among 
the Conservatives. 

Because of all this the sham fight 
of two years ago is over, and in this 
election one strongly felt the under- 
current of tension and feeling be- 
tween the two opposed sides. What 
then accounted for the fact that de- 
spite this fresh sense of tension and 
real feeling of battle the choice of 
the voters remained almost mathe- 
matically the same? 

I think both sets of votes really 
amounted to huge communal pro- 
tests. The vast majority of those 
who now cannot stomach Labor or 
socialism voted in protest against a 
further term of Attleeism which 
would degenerate sooner or later in- 
to Bevanism. But also a full half 
of the country protested against the 
idea of finding a remedy through 
the Conservatives. 

It should be remembered that the 
first public opinion polls showed a 
marked trend away from Labor 
and toward the Tories. But as elec- 
tion day grew nearer, i.e., as people 
began seriously to consider their 
actual choice, the division between 
the two sides narrowed so that only 
a small percentage divided them. 
And in the end the decisive division 
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proved even smaller than the public 
opinion poll taken a few days be- 
fore had registered. 

The many Labor critics of their 
own Government just could not 
bring themselves to translating 
their criticism into a vote for Tory- 
ism. In other words, when it came 
to the point, the country’s general 
doubts expressed themselves in a 
social division, a division of class or 
caste, and also a division of func- 
tion. The worker-conscious half 
of the country said “no” to Toryism, 
even in these difficult circum- 
stances; the rest had recourse to 
Toryism because it was the only 
alternative to a dangerous party 
and administration. 


I: this is a true analysis, we can 
see that this election, even if the 
motives at work were very different 
from in 1950, was also essentially 
a non-democratic one. The people 
were united in a negative protest, 
even if one-half protested at the 
leaders and policies of the other 
half. What else were they to do 
when the country had come to be 
divided socially and ideologically 
into two great parties neither of 
which dared to offer a positive pol- 
icy for dealing with a critical situ- 
ation, except for the Bevanite ex- 
tremists? 

And the tragedy of it all is that 
the great mass of the British people 
are not divided in any personal 
way, nor indeed really divided on 
practical policy. Apart from the 
extremists of either side, any Eng- 
lishman can argue reasonably and 
dispassionately with any other, 
and probably in such discussions 
their common ground would be the 
good of the country and the neces- 
sity for moderate and practicable 
social progress. 


It is only:in the political mass 
that feelings-and contrary loyalties 
are generated. And even on the 
Labor side such loyalties are often 
the product of British conserva- 
tism. Because the workers had to 
fight together for a square deal, 
the loyalty to one another engen- 
dered in the struggle remains in the 
very different conditions of today 
when the lower rungs of the middle 
class are often actually worse off 
than the working class. And that 
middle class having inherited a class 
fear of the worker and the agitator 
remains Conservative from much 
the same fear. 

I was told the other day of a 
school in a socially mixed area 
where the boys divided Labor and 
Conservative according to their par- 
ents’ views. The children of the 
skilled workers were Labor and 
the children of the professional and 
middle classes were Conservative. 
Yet it was only in the workers’ 
homes that television sets were to 
be found. Only they could afford 
them! 


| Mr. Churchill’s government 
will fare I dare not prophesy; but 
I have grave doubts as to its suc- 
cess because its small majority 
cannot give it the moral authority 
in the country that any Tory gov- 
ernment today very badly needs. A 
majority of at least 100 would have 
been needed to give it a chance. 

Mr. Churchill’s name still stands 
for a great deal, especially interna- 
tionally, and to have him back as 
Prime Minister is probably enough 
to raise British credit considerably. 
It may be, too, that new blood and 
fresh inspiration will mean the ac- 
tion and resourcefulness that had 
virtually dried up in the Labor ad- 
ministration. 

h 


\ 
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These may give the government 
a good and popular start, but it is 
hard to escape the feeling that an 
angry Socialist opposition, making 
itself felt particularly in the indus- 
trial relations field, will meet a gen- 
eral feeling of disappointment in 
the country at large when it comes 
to be realized that no magic wand 
can change the realities of our situ- 
ation and that only sacrifice can 
increase production and cut down 
consumption. 

There seems to be a certain be- 
lief among Conservatives that the 
division within the Labor Party 
will come to a head in opposition, 
and that it will drive over to the 
Conservatives at another election a 
sufficient proportion of the Labor 
vote to ensure a second victory. 

That Aneurin Bevan will succeed 
Clement Attlee I do not doubt. But 
I do not think he will displace him 
at an early date. Still less do I 
think that the internal Labor 
troubles will move many Labor 
voters over to the opposition side. 
In fact, the question of what will 
happen if Labor tactics make the 
work of the Churchill government 
impossible seems to me an exceed- 
ingly grave one for Britain and for 
the whole free world. 


Rea democracy must rest on a 
fundamental unity of purpose and 
of political standards within the 
State, and it can hardly prosper 
without the convention that a 
strong government is more impor- 
tant than any attempt to reflect ac- 
curately the precise divisions of the 
electorate. That is why attempts 
at proportional representation tend 
to fail. They mean paper democ- 
racy, not practical democracy. 

In Britain we have hitherto had 
a fundamental unity of purpose, 


though this has been steadily weak- 
ening since Socialism replaced the 
Liberal party as the alternative to 
Toryism. This weakness was 
masked by the wartime unity, and 
the postwar feeling that Labor 
might best represent the postwar 
era of change and new social as- 
pirations. 

The 1950 election produced a 
near dead-heat that was felt to be 
very temporary. But now this 
largely artificial division of the 
country into two nations opposed 
by social and class interests has 
been confirmed in circumstances 
where strong government is essen- 
tial. And this situation has called 
in question the British convention 
that even a small change in the 
views of the voters means a com- 
plete and decisive change of govern- 
ment entrusted with as much 
power and confidence as if there 
had been a proportionate change of 
view in the electorate. 

This last election made so very 
little difference to the choice of the 
people that even with our system 
the winning side has too small a 
working majority, and already 
Labor are insisting (as the Tories 
had foolishly argued during the last 
eighteen months in their own favor) 
that the new Government has no 
real mandate because more electors 
voted Labor than voted Tory. 


Ax absolutely necessary condition 
for a restoration of British strength 
and fortunes—and I cannot too 
much insist that without this resto- 
ration the whole European end of 
American foreign policy must col- 
lapse—is a strong Government that 
can look to a united national back- 
ing. 

If Mr. Churchill finds it impossi- 
ble to wield the required moral au- 
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thority and to command national 
unity, then Britain’s position will 
ever more rapidly drift from bad 
to worse, or Labor will be returned 
to power in fresh elections which 
may or may not break the present 
electoral deadlock. But should this 
happen there is no guarantee that 
Mr. Attlee will do any better than 
he has done these last two years, 
while a transfer of effective social- 
ist power from Attlee to Bevan will 
mean a serious conflict between 
American and British foreign pol- 
icy. If the deadlock is repeated a 
third time, the country will be no 
better off. 

In other words, a decline and 
possibly really grave collapse of 
this country seems possible unless 
the people of the country can be 
convinced by Mr. Churchill of the 
present conditions of survival and 
success —a survival and success 
without which Europe itself cannot 
hold out against Russian aggres- 
sion. 

For my part, I frankly do not 
see Mr. Churchill refusing, if the 
crisis really comes upon us, the 
kind of decisive action, call it demo- 
cratic or dictatorial, which could 
then alone save the country. For 
we must not make any bones about 
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it. Democracy can only work in 
certain conditions. If a people will 
not accept these conditions then a 
great patriotic leader is forced to 
put the safety of the country above 
democratic niceties. We have seen 
this happen in Spain and Portugal, 
not 'to mention Italy and even Ger- 
many. Armchair democrats throw 
up their hands in horror, but they 
have never been faced by the su- 
preme crisis. 


= this, it seems to me, is in the 
logic of the present British political 
position. But if there is one thing 
that British history has taught us 
it is that the British are never a 
logical people. Because of thi§, 
however dark and difficult the road 
seems, however imminent and grave 
the coming crisis, no one dare 
prophesy with confidence that the 
British people cannot muddle 
through. As a rational political 
writer, I cannot see how they will 
manage this time. As a Briton, I 
am perfectly certain that we shall 
somehow pull through. But the 
more the American people, in their 
own interest as well as ours, under- 
stand what is happening here and 
what is at stake, the more quickly 
we shall overcome our difficulties. 











I keeping with the season, the 
British have sent over a gaily-berib- 
boned version of Charles Dickens’s 
A Christmas Carol set amid au- 
hentic backgrounds fragrant with 
oast goose and plum puddings. 
The principal role, that of the 
miserly Scrooge, has been en- 
trusted to Alastair Sim, a peculiar- 
looking gentleman with a bald head, 
popping eyes, and cadaverous 
cheeks. While Mr. Sim is a won- 
derfully droll performer on occa- 
sion, I am not quite convinced that 
his Scrooge is always in the spirit 
which Mr. Dickens intended. 
There are times when Mr. Sim 
behaves as if a colony of ants had 
set up housekeeping in his night- 
gown. Such a quantity of grim- 
acing and leaping about hasn’t been 
seen on screen since Betty Hutton 
last attacked a song in full view of 
the cameras. When Mr. Sim con- 
fines himself to rolling his eyes in 
terror over his wicked past, he is, I 
think, a good deal nearer to the 
original and his Scrooge becomes a 
character instead of a caricature. 
Especially good in the cast are 
Kathleen Harrison as _ Scrooge’s 
housekeeper, Ernest Thesiger as his 
undertaker, and Mervyn Johns and 
Hermione Baddeley as the Cratch- 
its. But there are some who go 
about their chores with a lack of 
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restraint more suitable to the 
Mardi Gras than to A Christmas 
Carol, among them Michael Hor- 
dern who is the noisiest Jacob 
Marley on record. Whenever Mar- 
ley’s ghost drags across the floor, 
there is enough clanking of chains 
to lower a drawbridge right into 
Scrooge’s library. 

Then, too, Mr. Hordern’s moan- 
ing is reminiscent of Conan Doyle’s 
famed hound howling on the moors 
in the light of the full moon. All of 
these lapses are the fault of the fre- 
quently unsteady direction of Brian 
Desmond-Hurst who might better 
have consulted Great Expectations 
and Oliver Twist for the proper 
cinematic approach to Dickens. 
Except for this over-enthusiastic 
acting, however, this is as com- 
mendable a version of the classic 
as one could hope to find. 


Fox has dipped into the pool of 
the past once again for material 
on Lotta Crabtree, a song-and- 
dance personality of the 1860's, in 
Golden Girl. According to the 


script, Lotta’s major obstacle in 
getting herself started as a rival to 
Lola Montez was her mother, a 
stern-faced party who objected to 
having Lotta cavort about 
prairie in skirts above her knees. 
Once Mrs. Crabtree gets used to 
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this idea, though, Lotta has no 
trouble at all jamming the saloons 
in the Old West and life rolls on 
with typical movie musical lubri- 
city until the script-writers toss a 
Problem at her twinkling toes. 
Right in the middle of the Civil 
War, Lotta falls in love with a 
Confederate soldier whose occupa- 
tion at the time is holding up Wells 
Fargo gold shipments which he re- 
routes to the impoverished South. 
Between midnight meetings with 
her lover, Lotta spends her time 
singing endless choruses of “Oh, 
Dem Golden Slippers.” 

Besides taking an awfully long 
time getting Lotta out of Rabbit 
Creek, Calif., and on the road to 
fame, Golden Girl builds up to a 
wet-eyed climax in which she is 
informed that her lover has sup- 
posedly succumbed to wounds on 
almost the same night as the war 
ends. Loyal to an unwritten tradi- 
tion of the stage, Lotta goes on to 
sing “Dixie” while her anguished 
parents and friends clutch the 
curtain at the sidelines. 

After that, it is something of an 
anti-climax to have the apparently 
indestructible Southerner turn up 
at the theater and clasp Lotta to 
his dusty bosom. Enmeshed in 
this improbable tale are Mitzi Gay- 
nor, Dale Robertson, James Bar- 
ton and Dennis Day, who went 
about with looks of desperation on 
their technicolored faces. 


a gives the impression of 
being fabricated from scraps off the 
cutting room floor. With hundreds 
of feet of discarded film in hand, 
the management probably decided 
that there was a movie here if only 
it had a story which required guest 
appearances by most of Warners’ 
contract players. Up came Starlift 
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which has to do with a young star- 
let (Janice Rule) and her two loyal 
actress-friends (Doris Day and 
Ruth Roman playing themselves) 
who decide to provide entertain- 
ment for the boys who fly supplies 
to the Korean front. 

For those awkward pauses be- 
tween visits from the guest stars, 
why not pull in that old plot about 
the shy GI whose romance with his 
“dream girl,” the starlet from his 
home town, is replete with all the 
customary misunderstandings in- 
cluding the one about her playing 
up to him for the publicity values 
involved? Before the audience has 
a chance to say, “I’ve seen this 
someplace before!”, why not ring 
in an act by Jane Wyman or Gary 
Cooper or Gordon MacRae or even 
Louella Parsons? Everyone, though, 
is sooo condescending when it 
comes to playing for the boys that 
I got to wondering whether this 
film wasn’t produced for the pub- 
licity values involved. 


Cusswer WENT THATAWAY also 
makes use of some studio per- 
sonnel, MGM this time, who are 
playing themselves. Clark Gable, 
Esther Williams, and Elizabeth Tay- 
lor are scattered around the place 
to greet Howard Keel who imper- 
sonates a Hopalong Cassidy type 
named Stretch Callaway. This 
comedy, a breezy satire on the new 
American idol, is a rather clever 
spoof whenever it isn’t bogged 
down by that well-worn story of 
the hard-boiled young publicist 
who turns softie when she falls for 
the simple goodness of the chaw- 
chewing hero. 

When Callaway Went Thataway 
is kicking around the Hopalong 
legend, though, it is a very funny 
business indeed. The process of 
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teaching a slow-witted cowhand 
how to pass as a TV idol whose 
original has long ago succumbed 
to the bottle is handled with fresh, 
intelligent humor by Dorothy Mc- 
Guire and Fred MacMurray as the 
high-pressure flesh peddlers and 
by Mr. Keel who does well by his 
dual role, the gin-soaked ex-movie 
cowboy and his 4H double from the 
plains. 


Vix JOHNSON and June Allyson 
have a fine time playing an artists’ 
agent and his fourteen-year-old 
protégée in Too Young to Kiss. The 
beginnings of this plot, which are 
too idiotic to merit much detail, 
have to do with a would-be pianist 
(Miss Allyson) who is compelled 
to pose as a youngster in order to 
enter an amateur competition so 
that she can audition for Mr. John- 
son. Once he takes her under his 
wing, the story gets as frantic as 
Charley’s Aunt, requiring Miss Al- 
lyson to alternate between the “en- 
fant terrible” and her older sister. 

About midway, the humor begins 
to wear just a little thin and the 
plot is popping gaskets by the time 
the bewildered hero uncovers the 
whole ghastly deception. The charm 
of this silly business comes from 
the performing of the stars who 
throw themselves into the thick of 
things as if they were really enjoy- 
ing it. Funny thing is, you prob- 
ably will, too. 


Hi avine already disposed of one 
bewitching blonde and a captivat- 
ing brunette, Mr. Bob Hope is cur- 


rently pursuing a_raven-tressed 
siren in My Favorite Spy. In this 
one, Mr. Hope is a burlesque comic 
who is persuaded, in the interests 
of his government, to double for a 
crafty espionage agent on the trail 
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of Miss Hedy Lamarr. The script 
abounds in possibilities for Mr. 
Hope’s inimitable quipping all along 
the way, whether he is in the 
midst of a stormy romantic work- 
out with Mata-Hari Lamarr or 
about to be roughed up by Francis 
L. Sullivan as the leader of the op- 
position. Your enjoyment of this 
film will depend entirely upon your 
reaction to the star. Having been 
exposed to his familiar style on the 
radio, over TV, and in innumerable 
film comedies, I find him almost as 
wearing as Uncle Miltie. Miss La- 
marr’s sense of humor, by the way, 
did not seem on a par with that of 
her co-star. 


a WInTERs and Alex Nicol, 
a pair of tow-headed Universal 
players, are teamed in a couple of 
films which I mention together be- 
cause, in both, the stars perform 
approximately the same duties. In 
Meet Danny Wilson, Miss Winters 
is a night-club singer who comes 
between two stanch friends (Mr. 
Nicol and Frank Sinatra). Through 
her connection with the racketeer- 
owner of the club, Mr. Sinatra gets 
a job crooning while Mr. Nicol is 
employed as his accompanist and 
manager. 

Things get jittery when the boys 
would like to get out of handing 
over half of the singer’s earnings 
to their unpleasant sponsor. Up 
until Sinatra learns of Miss Win- 
ters’ sentimental attachment for 
his friend and throws them both 
out, Meet Danny Wilson is a tough, 
funny thriller generously supplied 
with some cynically amusing dia- 
logue. But when that ole devil Love 
gets into the act, the film falls apart 
completely. 

In The Raging Tide, Miss Winters 
is a mobster’s sweetheart who 
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yearns for Mr. Nicol, the grumpy 
son of a Swedish fisherman on 
whose boat the gangster is hiding 
out. While Mr. Nicol toys around 
with the underworld and easy 
money, Richard Conte, the thug, 
is learning about the simple life 
from Charles Bickford, Mr. Nicol’s 
salt-sprayed parent. Once Conte 
finds out about Miss Winters and 
Mr. Nicol, though, The Raging Tide 
is uncomfortably like Meet Danny 
Wilson, a bit sloppier than the lat- 
ter because it includes one of those 
convenient but unconvincing ref- 
ormations at the last moment. In 
the midst of a whopping storm, the 
gangster dives overboard to rescue 
the Nordic juvenile and perishes 
for his pains. 


Tue RACKET, a stage thriller of the 
Prohibition era, has been brought 
up-to-date to tie in with the cur- 
rent crime wave. Speakeasies and 
cement coffins have given way to 
high-powered, efficiently-managed 
crime syndicates with the result 
that The Racket, while lacking the 
shock punch of Howard Hughes’ 
earlier Scarface, is still a glossy 
melodrama. 

Even all the wheezy clichés as- 
sociated with gang sagas—the slay- 
ing of the honest rookie cop, the 
elimination of the racketeer-turned- 
squealer, the beating of the fledg- 
ling newspaperman, the reforma- 
tion of the night-club singer with 
the shady past—don’t seem quite 
as tired as they might be. Leading 
roles are expertly handled by 
Robert Mitchum, Lizabeth Scott, 
and Robert Ryan as the incorrupt- 
ible police captain, the thrush, and 
the racketeer. 


en hero of The Family Secret is 
an attorney’s son who accidentally 
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kills his best friend in a drunken 
brawl. Since there were no wit- 
nesses and the police build up a 
case against a bookmaker, the boy, 
encouraged by his mother, decides 
not to confess. Slowly, the reason- 
ably normal and happy family be- 
gins to disintegrate under the pres- 
sure of the mother’s fear that the 
boy will be suspected, the father’s 
disillusion in his son’s integrity, 
and the young hero’s struggle with 
his conscience. The ending may 
seem just a bit too pat to sound 
convincing but, in the light of the 
patly-arranged circumstances lead- 
ing up to it, it is justified, I 
think. 

The fault of The Family Secret 
is that it promises more than it 
gives. The characters never quite 
come alive so that their problem 
becomes important to the audience. 
While John Derek, Lee J. Cobb, 
and Erin O’Brien-Moore are sin- 
cere enough, they cannot sustain 
the illusion of tormented people 
caught in a desperate situation. 
Only Mr. Derek conveys at all well 
the confusion and anguish of a 
young man at war with himself. 
Still in all, the story is sufficiently 
novel and the direction of Henry 
Levin forthright enough to lift the 
film above the ordinary. 


Judy Garland has been a 
film personality of some note for 
more than a dozen years, her cur- 
rent appearance at the Palace The- 
ater bears investigation. Just what 
Miss Garland does in this show is 
not precisely vaudeville nor is it the 
conventional personal appearance. 
In her hour on stage, she is assist- 
ed by pianist - composer - arranger 
Hugh Martin whose only function 
seems to be to lend moral support 
since the lady is assisted by a full- 
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size orchestra which holds forth in 
the pit. 

The actual magnetism of the 
Garland personality has never been 
more evident than it is at the Pal- 
ace. Wisely, she does not pull in 
labored little anecdotes about her 
associates in films. Instead, she 
carries on a kind of running chat- 
ter with Max Meth, the orchestra 
leader, and makes good-natured 
fun of herself—her drooping lock 
of hair, the mopping of her brow 
with a limp handkerchief, the fact 
that her feet ache and that she 
would do better out of her shoes. 

Then, just when she has you 
softened up to accept any old thing 
she cares to do, she bursts forth 
into song with “For Me and My 
Gal” or some other business from 
her films and you realize that she 
is indeed an artful performer. 
Whether she is raising her tremu- 
lous voice in song, or dancing in a 
trim tuxedo jacket, or clowning in 
tramp costume in her “Couple of 
Bums” number, Miss Garland is a 
consummate artist. And when she 
curls her legs under her and sits 
at the edge of the stage, her cheeks 
still smudged and her nose red- 
dened from her hobo number, to 
sing “Over the Rainbow,” she has 
that huge, well-packed house right 
in the palm of her little hand. As in 
films, Miss Garland in the flesh is 
pretty terrific. 


Wous television comedy slides 
steadily downward, drama is be- 
coming increasingly stronger. That 
imagination which has deserted 
reputable comedians, forcing them 
to rely upon vaudeville routines of 
the 20’s, has played an important 
part in adapting former stage plays 
to make them seem like the spe- 
cial province of television. 


Employing the services of Mar- 
garet Sullavan and Wendell Corey 
and the firm direction of Frank 
Telford, who is also producer of 
the show, the “Schlitz Playhouse of 
Stars” tackled Noel Coward’s Still 
Life, which turned up a few years 
back as a memorable film, Brief 
Encounter. 

Unfortunately, Still Life is so 
essentially British that it did not 
lend itself at all well to the Ameri- 
canizing treatment given the script. 
Most of the action in the original 
one-act play took place in one of 
those railway stations which are 
so inimitably English. Their Amer- 
ican counterparts, with their sleek 
chrome-plated soda bars, are simply 
not the place for two unhappy lov- 
ers to dawdle over tea discussing 
the intimate details of their clan- 
destine affair. 

Then, too, drawing out Mr. 
Coward’s playlet to one _ hour’s 
length necessitated too many di- 
gressions from the main plot. The 
horseplay involving the genteel 
proprietress of the station restau- 
rant and her polite flirting with 
the signalman were originally in- 
tended to relieve the tragic inten- 
sity of the principal situation. 
Here they were almost as impor- 
tant. But, for all its faults, Mr. 
Telford is to be commended for his 
sincerity in re-casting a stage play 
in terms of pure television. 


“ 

Drums One” has an imaginative 
guide in Worthington Miner, who 
has already presented The Taming 
of the Shrew and Coriolanus in 
modern dress. Recently Mr. Miner 
did a costume version of Macbeth 
with only minor alterations neces- 
sary to make TV material out of 
Shakespeare’s original. With a 


clear eye for what is important to 
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the cameras, Mr. Miner came up 
with a play that caught the spirit 
and meaning of Macbeth within 
the program time of fifty-two min- 
utes. 


By pre-recording his actors’ voices 
for the soliloquies, Miner turned a 
film technique to good advantage. 
While the camera rested full on 
Charlton Heston’s expressive face, 
the sound track effectively carried 
the thoughts raging within his 
shaggy head. MHeston’s Macbeth 
had enormous swagger and gran- 
deur but it was not all sound and 
fury. He captured the greed, inde- 
cision, and passionate spirit which 
must necessarily come from with- 
in. 

Heston is an intelligent player 
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who understands television and, 
contrary to several other stage and 
screen people of late, he has no 
lowly attitude toward the medium. 
Consequently his playing has tre- 
mendous enthusiasm and vitality. 
As Lady Macbeth, Judith Evelyn 
was every inch his match—a wom- 
an of uncontrollable ambition and 
determination, as supple as tem- 
pered steel. 

If, now, television can circum- 
vent the rigid restrictions of time 
so that plays need not be expanded 
beyond natural length (as in Still 
Life) or chopped down to conform 
to program time, it can seriously 
challenge the supremacy of the 
film and theater. This season’s dra- 
matic shows have proved that it is 
worth a try. 


Heart, Remember 


By ROBERT J. CHARLES 


| heart, the dry season, 

The time when flowers broke into dust, 

When the grape sacks went gray, 

And the wheat stalks turned black, 

And the earth became powder and the color of rust. 


Do not forget, heart, the Beautiful Wind, 

The One Who spilled you a golden rain, 

Who bloomed the roses in the red of your blood 
And grew you a vine that burst with wine 

And harvested you, who had the look of the dead, 
With a lover’s promise and a disc of bread. 











Theater 








By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


A SLEEP OF PrisoNneRS.—Christopher 
Fry has explained his latest play writ- 
ten for the Religious Drama Society 
of England in a single line: “The en- 
terprise is exploration into God.” 

By Fry’s express command A Sleep 
of Prisoners must be played in a 
church and he has dared to bring into 
this spiritual sanctuary all the ugli- 
ness and furious frustrations of man- 
kind. The four prisoners of his cast 
are victims of some unnamed enemy 
quartered in some unnamed church. 
I resent the sordidness of their straw 
filled bunks on the steps of the chan- 
cel; I resent their blistered feet and 
dirty clothes; I resent their playing 
“Three Blind Mice” on the organ and 
declaiming from the Bible on the lec- 
tern; I resent even more bitterly the 
violence of their actions—the slow 
choking of Abel and the murderous 
fight within the altar rail—but, if by 
bringing the questions that wrack 
men’s hearts into God’s demesne Fry 
can force us to think things out more 
clearly then 1 admit his use of the 
church is legitimate. 

As a poet, Fry, like Eliot, makes his 
words so taut with significance that 
they must be followed like a hound on 
a scent to get their full meaning. The- 
ater going with Fry is no relaxation 
but has rewards. In the play, his sol- 
diers when asleep are troubled by the 
questions which beset them when 
awake. Who is the better man, the 
fighter or the dreamer? Is force to be 
the final answer? 

David, the aggressive, has been 
roused to fury by his friend Peter’s 
cheerful nonchalance and now in his 
dream he is a Cain, and Peter, Abel. 


With God’s curse fallen on him, he 
then dreams he is David to find he 
has broken his own heart when the 
rebellious Absalom is slain. But when 
as Abraham he offers up Isaac in sac- 
rifice, the meek son is saved by God’s 
angel. Isaac is Peter. 

After that David, Peter and the Cor- 
poral find themselves as Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego facing the fi- 
nal ordeal of fire and to their amaze- 
ment they are not destroyed. “May 
we come through?” they cry to the 
fourth soldier who becomes the voice 
of prophecy. “If you have the patience 
and the love. . .. Experience and self- 
preservation can rot as they will. 
Lord, where we fail as men we fail 
as deeds of time. . . . The human heart 
can go to the lengths of God... . Thank 
God our time is now when wrong 
comes up to face us everywhere. Af- 
fairs are now soul size. The enterprise 
is exploration into God.” 

Mr. Luther Long has proved his 
idealism for the theater in importing 
—as a non-profit venture—Fry’s play 
and its English cast who have now 
learned to speak slowly enough to be 
intelligible to American ears. Their 
performance is a vivid one. What 
transcended my expectations is the 
superb feat of lighting by Feder which 
elucidates the dreams and the poetry. 
No red is used for the fire but instead 
gigantic shadows appear on the clere- 
story. His magical employment of 
“spots” punctuates each episode. A 
Sleep of Prisoners is booked across 
the continent by invitation. 


ae IN ATHENS.—“Then,” said 
Socrates to Cebes, “the soul is im- 
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mortal and our souls will truly exist 
in another world.” Now once again 
in this world, the kind old Athenian 
is heard to talk and one must be grate- 
ful to Maxwell Anderson if it were 
only that he has caused the Phaedo 
to be taken off the shelf and the 
Apologia of a great man to be reread. 
The play is a paean to Truth but in 
taking a philosopher for protagonist, 
the playwright has tied his own hands, 
for a philosopher’s aim is to purge 
those very emotions which create 
dramatic action. 

Act I introduces the Socratean fam- 
ily at breakfast——_a simple breakfast 
because Socrates’ wise contempt of 
money keeps poor Xantippe in haras- 
sing perplexity as to how to feed their 
three fine growing boys. But they live 
in the shadow of the Acropolis and 
for Socrates that is enough. 

What excitement there might have 
been in the Spartans’ capture of 
Athens is treated casually except for 
the entrance of the child of nature in 
the person of the illiterate Spartan 
king, Pausanias. But the _ simple- 
hearted barbarian recognizes’ the 
worth of Socrates and when the so- 
phisticated Melitus and his friends 
conspire against him, Pausanias offers 
Socrates the post of royal mentor in 
Sparta and he is not a little disap- 
pointed when Socrates prefers death! 

This fanciful conceit of Mr. Ander- 
son about Pausanias includes a royal 
romance with an Athenian courtesan 
befriended by Socrates and Xantippe. 
It would certainly have strengthened 
the play had Mr. Anderson given his 
imagination scope to conjure up fur- 
ther dramatization of the Socratic 
message than that provided by his- 
tory which gives splendor and excite- 
ment to Act II. 

Act I is virtually superfluous and 
Act II constitutes the real drama. It 
is then that Xantippe shows her really 
deep love for her husband in a scene 
that is a good mixture of comedy and 
pathos before the trial where he stands 
witness for his search for righteous- 
hess and truth and finds himself con- 
demned to death. Except for the 
introduction of Pausanias, the last 
morning in Socrates’ prison follows 
the description left us by Plato and he 
is about to drink the hemlock as the 
curtain falls. 
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In his make-up, Barry Jones ap- 
proximates Socrates’ well-known bust 
with surprising exactitude and makes 
him a man of kindly and gertle humor. 
Lotte Lenya (Mrs. Kurt Weill) is 
equally simple as Xantippe who only 
scolded the sage for his family’s good. 
Robert Brown as the eldest son and 
George Mathews as Pausanias are ex- 
cellent but one could wish for more 
distinction in looks and manners in the 
other Athenians—friends and enemies. 
Aronson’s set is crowned by an Acropo- 
lis seen in changing lights. 

Mr. Anderson may have been pri- 
marily interested in writing a parable 
for academic freedom, but he deserves 
all kudos for bringing to the stage— 
for the first time?—“the wisest, the 
justest and best of all the men of his 
time.” “Be of good cheer about 


death,” he had said to his judges, “and 
know of a certainty that no evil can 
happen to a good man either in life 
or after death.”—At the Martin Beck. 


, FourpPostTEr.—The symbol of the 
marriage bed as the rock around which 
the tides of marital emotions rise and 
ebb rather perilously conditions Jan 
de Hartog’s vignettes of married life. 
The frankness which now passes for 
truth distrusts discretion and is for 
forcing all locks. Doors are in the 
same discard with portieres; in ultra 
modern homes partitions are honored 
in the breach and domesticity bares it- 
self in a glance to the visitor. Love 
letters are now being published not 
only by descendants but currently by 
a husband. When is privacy sacred? 
De Hartog—his Skipper Next to God 
won my admiration—opens his play 
on the wedding night of Michael and 
Agnes. He has handled a fragile situ- 
ation with delicacy and tact and the 
romance of his young couple is por- 
tentous in their dreams, pathetic in 
their childishness. But if Mr. de Har- 
tog felt it was permissible to open their 
door, he should have closed it sooner. 
One is left with the dread that the 
titillation of the audience might have 
influenced the artist’s urgency. 
However, once Scene I is safely cur- 
tained the rest of the play proceeds 
with no regrets that the cast is limited 
to Michael and Mary. Fourposter is a 
play for two with no outside voices or 
intrusion from the telephone. 
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External variations come with the 
changing décor of the bedroom and 
Agnes’s costumes as the years bring 
prosperity. There is excitement and 
comedy with the tremendous advent 
of the first baby—the crisis of Michael 
becoming a literary lion —the night 
Michael waits up for his son after his 
first ball—the desolation of Agnes fac- 
ing middle age the day her daughter is 
married—and last, the morning they 
have sold their house and the four- 
poster with it. 

Rex Harrison and Lilli Palmer have 
just finished the screen version of The 
Fourposter which the Hume Cronyns 
(Jessica Tandy) have brought to 
Broadway from the summer theaters. 
The Cronyns bring to it full warmth 
and humor and I applaud their suc- 
cess but confess that I have never been 
more embarrassed than when I blun- 
dered in upon them on their wedding 
night. There were also two unattrac- 
tive, intimate remarks later on in the 
evening, which I felt I shouldn’t have 
overheard. 

Otherwise De Hartog has accom- 
plished rather more with his two char- 
acters than did Achard and S. N. Behr- 
man with twenty-one in J] Know My 
Love which overstrode oblivion with 
the incomparable Lunts.—At the Ethel 
Barrymore. 


J osk Greco’s SPANISH BALLET.—What 
a delight after an autumn full of dra- 
matic aridities to come into the 
warmth and rich beauties of Spanish 
rhythms danced by an accomplished 
company! José Greco, dancer and 
choreographer, also has the acumen of 
a showman. His program is full of 
variety from the classic elegance of 
Carola Goya to the earthy gypsy exu- 
berance of Teresa Maya. Ravel’s 
“Bolero” is danced in sequences ac- 
cording to La Argentinita beginning 
with the eighteenth century and clos- 
ing in a whirl of Fandangos and 
Seguiryas. There is a lively interlude 
in the Park in nineteenth century 
Madrid and particularly charming is 
the peasant dance in sandals, “Viva 
Castilla,” with Nila Amparo, Lola de 
Ronda and Greco. 

Greco has created a dance of horse- 
men in Andalusia to music by Bretén 
which is tremendously effective and 
so is his solo from De Falla’s “Tri- 
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corne.” Roger Machado is an accom- 
plished pianist and in “Cante Jondo,” 
Reguera plays the guitar for the Fla- 
menco singer, Chico de Madrid and 
the dancers, Maya and La Quica. 

The final curtain falls on the gypsies 
and the whole company joining in the 
Flamenco in an Inn’s courtyard some- 
where in that Spain of castanets and 
music to which Greco has offered a 
fairy excursion. Popular demand has 
kept the Spanish Ballet on Broadway 
and we urge our readers not to miss it 
when on tour. Ole!-—At the Century. 


Mos IN THE Atr.—Years ago, 1932 
to be exact, Jerome Kern and Oscar 
Hammerstein, 2d, composed a musical 
which we described at the time as the 
next best thing to a Bavarian holiday. 
Now for some reason—probably the 
shades of Hitler—the locale has been 
switched to no particular spot in 
Switzerland and Lemuel Ayers’ snow 
mountain looks quite like Fujiyama. 

The operetta has lost its pastoral 
charm together with the bird-seller 
who once sang his way past the way- 
side shrine over the mountains, and 
with Dennis King dominating the story 
very amusingly as the temperamental 
composer, Munich or rather Zurich 
dominates the mountains. Jane Pick- 
ens is dynamic as the even more tem- 
peramental prima donna and Conrad 
Nagel has the non-singing role of the 
music publisher. Charles Winniger 
now takes the part, created by Shean 
(who had a Gallagher), of the Profes- 
sor who composed a song called “I’ve 
Told Every Little Star.” To listen to 
that and to “Egern on the Tegern See” 
is enough to make any evening worth- 
while.—At the Ziegfeld. 


Te BANANA.—Phil Silvers is a very 


funny man. He combines the expan- 
sive energy of Ethel Merman with the 
wholesale foolishness of Ed Wynn. 
His Top Banana is a TV celebrity who 
runs his own show and ought to be 
easily recognizable to his fans. While 
most comedians are content with one 
stooge, Silvers has no less than five 
and they seem quite sufficient to fill the 
big stage of the Winter Garden which 
only becomes vacuous when the chorus 
takes over. In fact without this par- 
ticular Top Banana there would be no 
show. 
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The music is trite, the young lovers 
a bore and the ballet a dim variation 
on the outworn Calypso. Burlesque, 
being barred from Broadway, reap- 
pears in a dream. The only perform- 
er who approaches Phil Silvers in the 
show is Sport, the dog crooner, to 
whom even the spotlight is yielded 
when, stage center on a stand, nose 
lifted to the stars, he barks soulfully 
accompanied by the two-footed star in 
a two-footed quartet. The décor by 
Mielziner is uninspired—so is the 
dancing—not so the foolery of Silvers 
of which some of the best is panto- 
mime.—At the Winter Garden. 


Wit Numser.—A melodrama which 
reveals to the curious the inner work- 
ings of the racing and number racket 
but which fails to arouse the sympathy 
of the audience as the so-called hero- 
ine is herself a bad girl. Sylvia, who 
has deserted a faithful but middle- 
aged husband, finds a job with a rack- 
eteer named Maury whose cardinal 
rule is that his telephone operators 
have no personal contact with his 
clients. Left in charge of the office 
while Maury is in Miami, Sylvia 
breaks the rule and begins an affair 
with a rival bookie, Spizzilini. In spite 
of her little girl and her mother’s 
warnings, Sylvia persists in sinning 
until she learns too late that Spizzi- 
lini’s prime racket is the seduction of 
his rivals’ operators. 

Although George Abbott directed 
The Number, the action wheezes and 
creaks before it can gather momentum 
and, as Martha Scott’s best efforts can 
gain little sympathy for her Sylvia, her 
sordid tragedy lacks excitement. Mur- 
vyn Vye’s toughness as the peculiarly 
obnoxious Maury dominates the pro- 
duction.—At the Biltmore. 


P.S.—After writing this review it is 
interesting to learn from a press no- 
tice that Mr. George Abbott has just 
cut out a whole scene from The Num- 
ber and eliminated both Sylvia’s hus- 
band and her daughter. It’s bad 
enough to have a heroine who becomes 
a gangster’s “Moll” without having her 
an erring wife and mother! 

It is to be hoped that George Abbott 
and the box office have taught the 


author, Arthur Carter, a salutary les- 
son. 
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pncinodene-es Yours.—Although it need 
never have been written at all, 
thirty years ago, when Susan Glaspell 
took a stinging potshot at Jung in Sup- 
pressed Desires, there was still auda- 
cious satire latent in the Oedipus com- 
plex, but in 1951 the Freudian well 
of humor runs pretty dry, and it isn’t 
stated in the program just when the 
French farce was produced whose 
personnel Bush-Fekete and Mary Helen 
Fay have shifted to a penthouse in 
New York. 

A courageous cast take the anti- 
quated hurdles with accelerated en- 
thusiasm even to the point of Robert 
Cummings manfully entangling him- 
self with a needlessly long telephone 
cord to whip up the laughs. Ann 
Sothern co-operates in a series of 
lavish and becoming costumes and, 
in spite of the woeful performance of 
Philip Bourneuf who replaced an alien 
actor as the psychoanalyst, Faithfully 
Yours, with handsome accessories, can 
be written off as costly zero.—At the 
Coronet. 


-_ AND Let Love.—A meringue is 
fun every once in a while particularly 
when beaten up by a chef from Paris 
whence comes M. Verneuil’s latest 
adaptation of one of his many French 
favorites—a small and intimate com- 
edy which consists of a series of 
sprightly dialogues between a distin- 
guished diplomat, his doctor and a 
lovely and naive young actress. As 
the star’s sister is played by the star 
and the secretary and butler are the 
usual but unusually pleasant stage 
properties, the remaining triangle 
would certainly be meringue without 
any filling were it not for the liveli- 
ness, comeliness and dressiness of Miss 
Ginger Rogers whose costumes are so 
enchantingly unrelated to reality. 
Miss Rogers is most agreeably aided 
by Paul McGrath as the middle-aged 
statesman whose one relaxation is be- 
ing “best friend” to a star and Tom 
Helmore, the young doctor, who loved 
the star before she had a firmament. 
Of course Miss Rogers shines on them 
both and proves that she doesn’t need 
to be on her toes to hold an audience. 
Ginger may be the only spice in Ver- 
neuil’s comedy but it offers an enter- 
taining evening with three amusing 
friends.—At the Plymouth. 
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Gc“ Twines.—That morality is 
probably the last grounds on which 
a play should be judged was the open- 
ing sentence of one review of Mr. 
Mabley’s comedy whose complete lack 
of moral standards evidently im- 
pressed the writer although he had ac- 
cepted the common dictum that moral- 
ity is no yardstick for aesthetics. Yet, 
even for those who do not admit of 
truth’s being absolute, there must exist 
some standards of decency whose dis- 
regard is as cheap and repellent as a 
dirty face on a beautiful woman. The 
promiscuity of a much _ publicized 
screen star is the foundation for this 
drama whose theme is the potential 
power of fatherhood. 

A journalist about to marry the heir- 
ess whose magazine he is editing, is 
confronted by his ancient flame, the 
now waning star and her charming 
eighteen-year-old daughter. “She is 
yours, Steve!” cries the actress. The 


journalist completely won over by the 
girl, who is unspoiled and honest, ac- 
cepts the challenge but the presence of 
his daughter in his house does not pre- 
vent his trying to renew the liaison that 
same night with her mother. There 
is open discussion of the girl’s illegiti- 
macy and though her father jilts the 
heiress, he doesn’t suggest legalizing 
the status of his daughter. 

Act III injects the unsavory adven- 
ture of the heiress’ niece with the 
actress’ other illegitimate child—a son. 
The tag line for the final curtain is a 
bit of bawdy for which the journalist 
kisses his. cook. Melvyn Douglas 
seemed to enjoy every moment of his 
part and so did Signe Hasso as the 
voracious actress. Patricia Benoit en- 
dowed the daughter with some mo- 
ments of sincere emotion but Glad 
Tidings is anything but what its title 
suggests. It brings a blush to the 
theater.—At. the Lyceum. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
May, 1949 


Soutn Paciric.—The public seems 
to have accepted Roger Rico and 


Martha Wright with enthusiasm.—Al! 
the Majestic. 


November, 1950 


AFFAIRS OF StTaTeE.—June Havoc has 
also made good in her replacement of 
Celeste Holm in Verneuil’s agreeable 
comedy.—At the Music Boz. 


December 


CaLL Me Mapam.—-It would be hard 
to find a livelier or more attractive 
musical.—At the Imperial. 


January, 1951 
Guys AND DoLis.—A musical found- 
ed on Damon Runyon’s stories of 
Broadway gamblers and Save-a-Soul 
Mission. Unusual in appeal and hu- 
mor but too realistic in its night club 
costumes.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


May 

THE KING AND I.—The pageantry is 
better than the music in Rodgers 
and Hammerstein’s Siamese operetta. 
Jerome Robbins’ ballet is outstanding, 
so is Yul Brynner’s King. Miss Ger- 
trude Lawrence is as charming as 
ever.—Al the St. James. 


THE Moon Is BiuE.—While the dia- 
logue is often suggestive, the action is 
kept within the limits of propriety in 
the comedy which opens on top of the 
Empire State and in which Barbara 
Bel Geddes gives a completely delight- 
ful and amusing performance as the 
very indiscreet heroine. Donald Cook 
is also outstanding as a sophisticated 
alcoholic.—At the Henry Miller. 


June 


A Tree Grows IN BrROoOKLYN.—The 
lyrics are too often offensive as well 
as one scene in this musical version of 
the best seller which now centers 
around Shirley Booth as Aunt Cissy. 
The Brooklyn slums, the background 
of the novel, have now all the amusing 
varnish of the Gay Nineties.—At the 
Alvin. 

July 


Statac 17.—A tense and exciting 
drama set in an Air Force prison 
camp in Germany, written by two for- 
mer inmates. It is soon to be screened 
in Hollywood. — At the Forty-eighth 
Street. 


SEVENTEEN. — Completely attractive 
and amusing musical version of Booth 
Tarkington’s classic by Sally Benson 
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ST. JEROME AT BETHLEHEM 


and Walter Kent. Gaily sung and 
danced by a juvenile cast plus a few 
adults and some intelligent canines.— 
At the Broadhurst. 


September 


Two ON THE AISLE.—Now famous 
for Elliott Reid’s one-man version of 
the Kefauver Committee. Bert Lahr, 
not as vulgar as usual, is funniest in 
the sketch about the paper-picker in 
Central Park. Dolores Gray does a 
parody of T. S. Eliot and Colette 
Marchand some dancing. I am sorry 
for the chorus with winter at hand. 
They certainly need more coverage.— 
At the Mark Hellinger. 


November 


Saint JoAN.—Brilliant production 
by the Theater Guild of Shaw’s drama 
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directed by Margaret Webster with 
Uta Hagen as a saint who is rarely 
saintly. John Buckmaster’s Dauphin 
is a triumph.—At the Cort. 


REMAINS To BE SEEN.—-A comedy- 
drama by Lindsay and Crouse in 
which they succeed in fooling their 
public three times and introducing to 
the stage the new heroine—the girl 
who sings in an itinerant band. 
Jackie Cooper is the apartment house 
superintendent who by affinity is a 
drummer. Mr. Lindsay also takes part 
as the family lawyer.—At the Morosco. 


BAGELS AND Yox, at the Holiday; 
Borscut Capanes, at the Royale. Both 
are Yiddish revues with plenty of ac- 
tion—some effective Yiddish songs and 
many jokes that are unintelligible. 


St. Jerome at Bethlehem 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 


S AINT HIERONYMUS dwelt in great cities 
Ere he made Chalcis, the desert, his home: 
Famed Alexandria, Constantinople, 
Antioch, doomed Aquileia, and Rome. 


Stridon his birthplace forsaken in childhood, 
Thence he had journeyed to Tiber and Rhine; 
O’er the great spaces of land to the Eastward 
Found he his heart’s home in far Palestine. 


Scholar and teacher and master of language, 
Knowing God’s word as few others have known, 
Simply he lived with his books as companions, 
Whether in cities or deserts, alone. 


Paradise called he the wilderness; only 

Fairer than Paradise e’en was his home 
There in his cell near the birthplace of Jesus: 
Bethlehem found, he no longer could roam. 


But, here in Bethlehem, as he remembered 
How there had been, once, no room at the inn, 
Built he, in mem’ry of Mary and Jesus, 

A hostel to which all the world might come in. 








New Novels 


REVIEWED BY RILEY HUGHES 


Requiem for a Nun. By William Faulk- 
ner. Random House. $3.00. 
Novelists of reputation sometimes 

become bold experimenters at the 

time of the decline of their powers. 

The old insights do not come when 

bidden and the magic has departed 

just as the novelist achieves a new 
flexibility in technique. William Faulk- 
ner has here attempted the merger of 
the dramatic and the narrative forms. 

Requiem for a Nun is a play embedded 

in a novel, or more strictly, this book 

combines long, rigid essay passages 
with pages of static dialogue. 

In the passages of narrative prose 
Mr. Faulkner attempts, without suc- 
cess, what Robert Penn Warren 
achieved in World Enough and Time: 
a symphonic rendering of America’s 
romantic and legendary beginnings, 
or as Faulkner puts it, the “dingdong 
of time and doom.” The building of 
the Yoknapatawpha County courthouse 
is to be the great symbol, the frame- 
work of memories (like the Custom 
House in The Scarlet Letter) against 
which the actions of Temple Drake, 
who “liked evil,” will have signifi- 
cance. 

The book’s three-act play concerns 
this heroine of Sanctuary. She can- 
not breathe in the atmosphere of 
brooding over past sins and of her 
husband’s knowledge and memories 
of the gaudy time she had of it in the 
brothel. She is about to run off with 
a criminal when her Negro maid 
murders one of the children. 

In page-long sentences and in pro- 
tracted sophomoric monologues more 
than Temple’s sordid story is re- 








vealed; one sees as well what theo- 
logical literalism has come to. Pro- 
vincialism in metaphysics, as well as 
violence and lust, is the heritage of 
isolation in Mississippi; Yoknapataw- 
pha County is now a place where 
neither life nor legend can hope to 
flourish. 


Truth in the Night. By Michael McLav- 
erty. Macmillan. $3.00. 

Mr. McLaverty, who has now given 
us five novels and a book of short 
stories, has said that the novelist must 
go beyond mere record to illumina- 
tion. As a record of Irish village 
life Truth in the Night convinces. 
The author’s literal fidelity to the way 
a sunset looks, how geese cross a 
road, and what an old man says when 
he speaks from the depths of his heart 
fulfills the first part of the novelist’s 
job. Illumination cannot follow upon 
falseness in observation. In Mr. Mc- 
Laverty’s books illumination comes 
not only from the poetry he sees in 
simple things, but from his under- 
standing of the complex struggles in 
the lives of ordinary men as the dig- 
nity born of the Faith overcomes their 
native stubborn materialism. 

As Mr. McLaverty is at his best in 
sketching with a soft and knowing 
pencil quiet scenes in nature and hu- 
man life, he usually seeks in his nov- 
els for a pattern of external conflict 
to provide his framework. Here it is 
the story of a young woman from the 
mainland who comes to the island, is 
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left a widow with a small child. Vera 
Reilly then marries a quiet and tol- 
erant man, but her resentments against 
island folk and island ways lead to 
the story’s tragic ending. 

Old Mrs, Reilly, Vera’s mother-in- 
law, is a wonderful and thoroughly 
believable character; the portrait Mr. 
McLaverty draws of her is almost the 
best thing in the book. Of the beauty 
of natural things and of the beauty 
in the penitent heart Mr. McLaverty 
has seldom written with such right- 
ness and eloquence. 


The Good Soldier. By Ford Madox 

Ford. Knopf. $3.00. 

This is the second American edition 
of a book written just before the 
First World War. The title is ironic; 
Captain Ashburnham is “good” only 
as the martial sentimentalist, the man 
of simple code, the romantic libertine. 
This “story of passion” is told with 
restraint and with an amazing tech- 
nical virtuosity in a kind of Chinese 
puzzle of interlocking scenes. The 
narrator, an American, looks back on 
the events of the story some time after 
they happened. He and his wife 
visited European watering places and 
there met the Ashburnhams, a young 
English couple. A weird snarl of mo- 
tives underlies the ensuing liaison be- 
tween the Captain and the narrator’s 
wife. 

The Gvod Soldier’s most interesting 
effects come from its reiterated con- 
trasts of the melodramatic emotions 
and the restrained external actions 
of the characters. As with much of 
Ford’s work, there is here a kind of 
subterranean concern with Catholi- 
cism, 


The Fortune Tellers. By Berry Fleming. 


Lippincott. $3.75. 

This elaborate novel, presenting a 
carefully dovetailed array of public 
actions and private passions, seems 
primarily intended as a plea that the 
South be left to solve its own prob- 
lems. Whatever merit that proposi- 
tion may have in the abstract is re- 
moved by the events and symbols Mr. 
Fleming has chosen to employ. Surely 
it is unfortunate that he selects the 
murder for which a Negro has been 
unjustly condemned to long impris- 
onment and which, as it involves the 
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town’s most prominent family, every- 
one endeavors to conceal. The conflict 
is clearly between the claims of jus- 
tice and the sensibilities of “nice 
people” who have for twenty years 
been accomplices to murder. 

This is Yankee talk, of course, as 
the free-lance reporter who tries to 
get at the facts soon discovers. Peo- 
ple develop sudden lapses of mem- 
ory, newspaper files disappear, un- 
subtle hints are offered. Just as the 
interloper is looking into aspects of 
the old South, the enterprising new 
South is getting ahead with new man- 
ufactures and wide-awake flood con- 
trol. 

Mr. Fleming brings the elements of 
his story together through the extra- 
marital liaison of a middle-aged manu- 
facturer and the young wife of the 
engineer whose dogged devotion to 
duty saves the town from flood waters. 
(The Yankee reporter, of course, calls 
the community’s emergency flood con- 
trol one-man committee “fascism.’’) 
“What worries me,” the engineer’s 
wife told him before they were mar- 
ried, “I can’t guarantee myself when 
I don’t know what the strain will be.” 
This sums up pretty well the philoso- 
phy that the characters live by and 
that the thesis of the books seems to 
uphold. 


The Celebrity. By Laura Z. Hobson. 

Simon & Schuster. $3.50. 

For twenty years Gregory Johns 
had been a writer; in that time he 
had written five novels, many short 
stories, hundreds of book reviews, 
and thousands of magazine articles. 
Yet “his entire income from all forms 
of writing had averaged about forty 
dollars a week, thus matching the 
average income of Grade B taxi- 
drivers, waiters in medium-price res- 
taurants, and garbage collectors. Brick- 
layers, plumbers, garage mechanics, 
and butlers in stylish houses could 
not have afforded to change places 
with him.” Then by a whim the edi- 
tors of a big book club select his 
novel. 

The process by which Johns be- 
comes the peculiar product of mod- 
ern publicity, a celebrity, gives Mrs. 
Hobson her story. The author of. The 
Good World remains relatively un- 
spoiled; Mrs. Hobson’s garish spot- 
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light plays mostly on Gregory’s 
brother, who declines from insurance 
salesman to author’s agent to celebrity 
in his own right. 

Thornton Johns becomes unfaithful 
to his job, his wife, and himself in 
the exact year of the action of the 
story; but Miss Hobson’s eye is on 
less serious stuff: the cromium-plated 
corruption in manners and sincerity 
that comes to all touched by book 
club and Hollywood gold. The Celebrity 
remains deftly external to its subject; 
its values are slick and superficial, 
its comment without bite or satire. 


sees Pare By Henry Green. Viking. 
$3.00. 

Dickens begins one of his novels 
with a description of a fog, and he 
has fun with all the possible implica- 
tions of fog for his story and his char- 
acters. He begins with fog, but it is 
the point of his book and method to 
get his characters and readers out of 
actual and metaphorical fogginess 


and into clarity. Party Going begins 
with fog of a possibly more sophisti- 
cated and certainly more pervasive 
kind. The fog remains, particularly 


in the metaphorical sense. 

Mr. Green’s money snobs and party- 
going snobs and high priests and 
priestesses of boredom glide around 
in a listless way because the boat- 
train from London is delayed by fog. 
Max and the people who are going 
with him on an expensive and point- 
less visit talk at one another but some- 
thing beclouds and befogs communi- 
cation. They are people waiting for 
a train but not (and this may be Mr. 
Green’s too subtly concealed point) a 
community. The reader is likely to 
feel a kinship with Angela, a member 
of the party not previously known to 
the others and therefore completely 
out of it. 


. By Ada Leverson. Norton. 
$3.00. 

Willa Cather was often offended by 
the “tasteless amplitude” of the over- 
furnished, heavily sociological novel. 
The Limit, a novel written early in 
this century and only now appearing 
in its first American edition, would 
satisfy Miss Cather’s prescription for 
a novel free from “the intrusion of 
foreign matter.” It is a witty, light- 
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hearted study of love and manners in 
good society, after the heart, if not 
the method, of Henry James. 

The late author was given to the 
neat dispatch of her characters in 
epigrams of wicked precision. The 
dialogue is clipped and forceful, the 
description at a minimum. Here is 
all of the latter devoted to a country 
scene: “A large field beyond the gar- 
den contained cows, hay, and other 
rustic things.” 

“It is hardly too much to say,” one 
of the author’s key compressions of 
comment runs, “that most domestic 
tragedies are caused by the feminine 
intuition of men and the want of it 
in women.” In The Limit tragedy is 
avoided because, just when it seems 
too late, Valentina does achieve intui- 
tion to match her husband’s. 

Valentina’s flirtation with her cous- 
in Harry de Freyne is a scandal to 
his sharp-tongued mother-in-law and 
a source of bewildering instruction 
in English manners to Mr. Van Buren, 
an American millionaire; to Romer, 
Valentina’s husband, it is a problem 
which calls for a solution too original 
and just to reveal in a review. This 
is a flawless minor work of original- 
ity and resourcefulness. 


Man Born of Woman. By James Ronald. 

Lippincott. $3.50. 

Mr. Ronald has postponed to this, 
his fifth novel a subject—the por- 
trait of the artist as a very young 
man—with which many writers begin 
their careers. As the publishers note, 
here is “almost a David Copperfield 
story,” and young Quentin resembles 
young David to the extent that both 
are brought up in rather mean cir- 
cumstances and both are heirs pre- 
sumptive to a legacy and a position 
among gentlefolk. Mr. Ronald even 
provides a female equivalent to, Mr. 
Murdstone, a very wicked aunt who 
covets the family fortune for herself 
as a kind of compensation for being 
left an old maid. 

Quentin Gourlay is nine when the 
story begins. He has spent the greater 
part of his life in France and Italy, 
where his father, an artist who can- 
not discover whether he is mediocre 
or a genius, and his mother have gone 
to live in bohemian indigence. The 
father returns to Scotland to become 
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a drawing master, Quentin’s mother 
dies, and his father disappears. The 
boy is sent off to his grandfather’s 
dour Scots mansion and then to his 
uncle’s dour Scots cottage. 

Mr. Ronald draws his people with 
a fidelity to his scene and to the good 
in people as well as to the evil they 
do. But two characters, the grasping 
aunt and a somewhat bohemian aunt 
named Bella, who is frankly sensual 
and somewhat eclectic in her morals, 
seem to be on hand only to represent 
Scots Calvinism and the bohemian re- 
action to it. 


Woman at the Window. By Nelia Gard- 
ner White. Viking. $3.50. 

The novels of Nelia Gardner White 
are an exasperating mixture of ex- 
cellent observation and careful writ- 
ing and deliberate tailoring to meet 
“the woman’s angle.” This one, which 
first appeared in abridged form in a 
woman’s magazine, is a case in point. 
In its larger outline and chief events 
the book reveals a sleek pattern of 
love and renunciation cut to fit the 
interpretative abilities of the Holly- 
wood demigods; but in its minute ob- 
servations, its shadings of character 
as revealed in speech and everyday 
action, the book is far superior to a 
great many current offerings, false 
in large things and small things alike. 

The woman described by the title 
is young, happily married, intelligent, 
and confined to invalid status by an 
automobile accident. From her win- 
dow, Anna, using a “busy-body,” a 
mirror which assists investigation of 
neighborhood activities, dominates her 
acquaintances through untiring ob- 
servation and curiosity. 

In her parlor she presides, through 
a paradoxical sweetness of disposi- 
tion which heightens rather than con- 
ceals her love of power, over her hns- 
band and her younger sister. Gradu- 
ally Anna is persuaded to submit to 
an operation which will restore her 
to health and a normal perspective. 


A literate, mature, and commendable 
book. 


A Way Through the Wood. By Nigel 


Balchin. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 

The title of this novel echoes Dante 
but nothing else about it does, for Mr. 
Balchin’s hell is equivocal. The nar- 
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rator combines in his person the clas- 
sic cad and the classic cuckold. He 
is given to what he thinks of as fair 
play because out of vanity he has con- 
structed (so Mr. Balchin would have 
it) a kind of father-image of himself 
with which to awe his wife and the 
other inhabitants of his English vil- 
lage. 

James may be a fool, but his wife, 
however much the slut, has some kind 
of head on her shoulders. When the 
marriage is finally broken up (after 
James suggests Jill go to Spain with 
her lover on an experimental basis to 
get her infidelity out of her system), 
there is the difficulty of disposing of 
Claude, the dog, less of a problem, 
James suggests, than disposing of four 
children. “If Claude had been four chil- 
dren,” Jill observes, “it all wouldn’t 
have happened anyway.” 

Part of the “all” has been the con- 
spiracy of the members of Mr. Bal- 
chin’s sordid and articulate triangle 
to keep the village authorities in ig- 
norance of the circumstances sur- 
rounding a case of manslaughter by 
motorcar. The author doubtless means 
to present a witty commentary on 
civic honor and personal honor, but 
these virtues are but trite words and 
triter attitudes to the worthless prigs 
who talk their way through Mr. Bal- 
chin’s papier-maché wilderness. 


Enter Mrs. Belchamber. By Elizabeth 

Cadell. Morrow. $3.00. 

Miss Cadell’s novel, besides being a 
thoroughly amiable and deliberately 
aimless bit of fiction, is an over- 
whelming example of the English art 
of understatement. Mrs. Belchamber, 
in some ways a horrible old manag- 
ing body and at unexpected moments 
a rather charming person, performs 
her ruthless benefactions by virtue 
of being an eccentric in a country 
where eccentrics instinctively claim, 
and unconsciously are given, unchal- 
lenged positions of honor. An Ameri- 
can or French novelist would have to 
explain Mrs. Belchamber, but as an 
English student of the comedy of man- 
ners Miss Cadell merely has to have 
her around. 

In a very rambling way the author 
shows what develops when a young 
Englishman conducts three children 
(one of them the seventh Earl of 
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Piershurst) from France to England, 
and Mrs. Belchamber happens to oc- 
cupy the same compartment in the 
boat-train. Everybody turns up at a 
ramshackle English farm, the chil- 
dren come down with measles, and 
Mrs. Belchamber takes over. 

There are a couple of pleasant love 
matches in the book, some very funny 
scenes, and a general atmosphere of 
simple human good will which is even 
more contagious than the _ Earl’s 
measles. 


Renny’s Daughter. By Mazo de la 
Roche. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.00. 
Facing the first page of Miss de la 

Roche’s latest (but probably not ulti- 
mate) volume in the “Whiteoak Se- 
ries” is a genealogy of the Whiteoak 
family. The reader new to the series 
will find it necessary to refer con- 
stantly to the table to keep kinsfolk 
straight; necessary, but scarcely worth 
the while. For the fact is that the 
author’s. characters are names and 
shadows in these pages and that 
events and places are described in 
tired prose. 

The slow-moving plot concerns it- 
self with a visit to Ireland of Adeline, 
member of the fourth generation of 
the Whiteoak clan. As in previous 
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novels in the series, the transfer of 
affections and the transfer of prop- 
erty are presented alternately to the 
reader’s attention, and, as usual, both 
activities hint, at the end, of a se- 
quel to come. Faded and feeble. 

Day of Reckoning. By John Garden. 

Lippincott. $2.75. 

The murderer reveals his identity 
and his motives to the reader on the 
first page of this psychological thril- 
ler. The author’s chief concern is 
ticking off the murderer’s family, who 
for selfish social reasons refuse to 
face the fact that a crime has been 
committed. The murderer taunts them 
for their snobbery, then solves their 
dilemma by committing suicide. 

The theme and philosophy of the 
book are announced in these words 
of the murderer: “The destroyer suf- 
fers as much as the destroyed. That 
goes for everything, and for every- 
body who kills. Whether he kills ani- 
mals or his fellow creatures. When a 
man has got to the point where he can 
destroy anything without compassion, 
some of the virtue has gone out of 
him. He’s a different person. Often 
quite a nice person, but different.” 
That’s all you really need to know 
about Day of Reckoning. 


Other New Books 


The United States and Spain. By Carl- 


ton J. H. Hayes. 

$2.75. 

This book, an expanded version of 
lectures delivered early in 1951 at 
Holy Cross College, analyses the 
Spanish character and Spanish politi- 
cal history in order to show how it 
came about that the earlier good feel- 
ing and mutual co-operation between 
Spain and the English-speaking coun- 
tries gave way to an era dominated 
by misunderstanding and prejudice. 

Professor Hayes, always the more 
impressive because he does not over- 
state his case, has a style delightfully 


Sheed & Ward. 


clear-——in the present instance almost 
amazingly so, when one remembers 
how learned is the writer and how 
complex the subject. By way of prep- 
aration for his book, he enjoyed a 
very special opportunity; for he was 
American ambassador to Spain during 
World War II, when Madrid was an 
international sounding-board for dis- 
puting and bargaining and the hurl- 
ing of charges and countercharges. 
One practical effect of this good- 
looking, low-priced volume should be 
that readers will be enabled to dis- 
credit many of the “stereotyped cari- 
catures” often employed by honest 
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critics of Spain. Thereby the book 
lowers the market value of much 
pseudo-historical rubbish that has ac- 
cumulated in Protestant storehouses 
ever since Reformation times. 

The reader is reminded: that the 
Anglican primate of the Church of 
England has ten times the income of 
the Catholic primate of Spain; that 
deep, long-lasting, internal divisions 
of the Spanish people were created 
and maintained by a belligerent free- 
masonry imported from England; that 
the Jews, fully tolerated now, have 
synagogues in Madrid and Barcelona; 
and that Spain allows more freedom 
to Protestants than Sweden does to 
Catholics. Long recognized as a pro- 
fessional historian of wide interests, 
of judicial mind, of forthright speech, 
the author has given us here a book 
for which every fair-minded Ameri- 
can should be grateful. 

It ends on an encouraging note, ex- 
pressing the hope that our popular 
ignorance and _ prejudice — literally 
colossal—will not prevent our return 
to a policy which until recently has 
been the tradition of the United States, 
“that we should not concern ourselves 
with the internal affairs or form of 
government of any foreign country, 
unless that country becomes, or clear- 
ly threatens to become, a menace to 
the peace and independence of its 
neighbors and hence of the world and 
of ourselves. This time-honored pol- 
icy ... should not have been repudi- 
ated in 1945-1946, and it should now 
be fully reinstated and strictly ad- 
hered to.” JosEPH McSorLey. 


Notre Dame. The Story of a Great Uni- 
versity. By Richard Sullivan. Henry 
Holt & Co. $3.00. 

Pay no attention to the title. This 
is not the story of any university; not 
the history, that is, although it has 
history in it. It is not autobiography 
or reminiscence, although it is writ- 
ten in the first person and is frequent- 
ly reminiscent. It is not a study of the 
T-formation, although it mentions foot- 
ball, nor a discussion of Notre Dame’s 
religious background, although this is 
not ignored, nor a cataloguing of Notre 
Dame’s contributions to culture and 
science. 

It is a love story—a rather meander- 
ing, cheerfully aimless, tastefully hu- 
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morous and altogether enjoyable pro- 
fession of Richard Sullivan’s devotion 
to the school where he has lived half 
his years as student and teacher. 

“What I had in mind,” the author 
says, “was just a set of impressions, 
you know. Very personal. ... A set of 
profiles past and present.” 

So he has gathered up fragments and 
tied them together with loose infor- 
mality—small setches of Father Sorin, 
the founder, and Badin, the angry mis- 
sionary; of Father John Zahm, who 
went off to the Amazon on a shooting 
trip with Teddy Roosevelt; of the 
great, gentle, shy, beloved teacher, 
Charley Phillips; of the eloquent Fa- 
ther John W. Cavanaugh and pom- 
pous, generous Father Pepper O’Don- 
nell. 

To one whose class will celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
graduation at Notre Dame next June, 
it is a joyous book, key to a store- 
house of memories. To one who 
knows Notre Dame only through the 
headlines on the sports page, it must 
be a revelation. One trusts Mr. Sulli- 
van’s love is not unrequited. He 


writes so charmingly of the object of 
his affection, some return is indicated. 
WALTER W. (RED) SMITH. 


God and Man at Yale. By William F. 
Buckley, Jr. Chicago: Henry Reg- 
nery Co. $3.50. 

This book comes from a young 
alumnus who believes in being loyal 
to God, to country and to Yale, in the 
order named. He undertakes to show 
that a large majority of the Yale fac- 
ulty is waging an unfair and unde- 
clared war against religion and against 
the traditional American way of life; 
and he hopes that the documented 
facts here submitted will make the 
financial supporters of Yale realize 


. what they are actually supporting. 


Tersely stated, the topic of the book 
is Academic Freedom —that widely 
circulated, commonly misunderstood 
slogan, so often employed to screen 
activities that cannot be justified by 
any sane principle. For what sane 
man holds that everybody has the 
right to say anything he chooses to 
say to anyone, at any time, in any 
place? Reasonable people understand 
that there must be some limitations of 
freedom. 
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Casual readers may well turn first to 
Chapter IV, “The Superstitions of 
‘Academic Freedom,’” with its fifty 
pages of pertinent facts presented by 
a man who in honest, clearheaded, 
courageous fashion states truth, ex- 
poses fraud, makes logical distinc- 
tions. John Chamberlain—a sympa- 
thetic observer with a good right to 
speak—fears the author is waging a 
losing fight; and Mr. Buckley himself 
seems to think that this may well be 
true. But he has set out to do his best 
for his faith, his fellow Americans and 
his university; and his best turns out 
to be so good that if the apathetic rest 
of us resembled him, the fight would 
not be lost. So do not merely pay at- 
tention to professional educators de- 
nouncing Mr. Buckley. Read his book. 

JosepH McSor.ey. 


Journey With Music. By Francis Ma- 
guire. New York: The Monastine 
Press. $2.50. 

Never the Nightingale. By Daniel White- 
head Hicky. Atlanta: Tupper & 
Love, Inc. $3.00. 

Through a Window Toward the South. 
By Edith Tatum. Dallas: Kaleido- 
graph Press. $2.00. 

Hist, Little Night Winds. By Louis J. 
Sanker. New York: Exposition 
Press. $2.00. 

The Christ of Velazquez. By Miguel de 
Unamuno. Translated by Eleanor 
L. Turnbull. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. $2.50. 

Baroque Moment. By Francis Sweeney, 
S.J. New York: Declan McMullen 
Co. $2.50. 

One of the superior books of poetry 
published in recent years is that by 
Francis Maguire, a poet whose econ- 
omy of expression is matched by his 
strict censorship of his own work. 
Each poem in this collection—many 
of which were previously published 
in Spirit—belongs and to the delight 
of the reader contributes to a uni- 
form excellence. Perhaps simplicity 
is the most outstanding characteris- 
tic of Mr. Maguire’s art, yet he uses 
it with so many unexpected upsurges 
that very often a poem seems to ex- 
plode with the brilliance of a rocket. 
The book has been given a fine presen- 
tation by the Monastine Press, a pub- 
lishing enterprise of uniqueness and 
discrimination. 


The format of Daniel Whitehead 
Hicky’s book, typographically inviting 
and unusually well illustrated by Athos 
Menaboni, unfortunately is more no- 
table than the written word. Mr. 
Hicky is easily tagged as “a nature 
poet” which, in the parlance of the 
little magazines, means he observes 
and reports on the birds, the trees, 
landscapes, etc., with that compla- 
cence latent in the versifier who ec- 
statically exclaims “I love beautiful 
things!” In craft, he is expert with 
the traditional forms, announces the 
expected sentiments and rarely ex- 
cites the reader. 

In this, her seventh published col- 
lection, Edith Tatum, an Alabaman, 
fits obviously into the Georgian Mr. 
Hicky’s patterns. These two Souther- 
ners’ books, compared, show so much 
similarity that should their poems be 
shuffled few readers could tell who 
wrote which, though Mrs. Tatum has 
a shade less virility. Like Mr. Hicky, 
writing for many years, she also has 
shown no progress save perhaps in 
the facility with which she arranges 
meter and rhyme. 

If Louis J. Sanker had been as rig- 
orous in his selection as Mr. Maguire, 
his Hist, Little Night Winds (itself a 
rather precious title) would have been 
a slenderer but more compelling vol- 
ume. Some of his poems are of high 
order—simple, true and sincere pres- 
entations with that particular upthrust 
of emotion which animates readers 
without their quite understanding 
why and how. But these are disserved 
when placed beside work that is play- 
fully pranksome and recurs too often 
to be excused in a book of serious 
nature. 

Miguel de Unamuno, here admirably 
translated by Eleanor L. Turnbull, 
treats Christ Crucified, the Velasquez 
painting in the Prado of Madrid. Clear 
in his realism, Unamuno in this long 
poem-meditation skillfully captures 
the genre of the artist and the métier 
in which the latter worked. There is 
a symphonic Iberianism in his lines, 
which often swell into baroque cre- 
scendoes or fall diminuendo in their 
presentation of the paradoxical sig- 
nificances of the Messianic symbols 
so familiar in the Old Testament. 
Even when the poet embarks on 
highly individual interpretations, the 
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painting with all the emotion and 
fervor it inspires remains the cen- 
tral vision and imparts to this work, 
unique for Unamuno, a forceful and 
fine unity. 

Father Sweeney’s first collection, 
Baroque Moment, is published with a 
send-off by a number of notables 
which is not entirely justified. He 
does have, as Merton says, “a pene- 
trating and wise eye, an eloquent and 
tender and flexible idiom”; and he 
is, as Sister Madeleva reports, “a poet 
not only of great promise but of dis- 
tinct achievement.” The latter how- 
ever is not as evident as the former. 
Certain poems are memorable but too 
many are slim in content, pleasantly 
put statements with insufficient pow- 
er to lift them from the plane of per- 
sonal to that of universal experience. 
A few lapse into the bathetic. Where 
there is some inner compulsion which 
prompts the theme’s selection, Father 
Sweeney responds with profundity 
and in such instances merits Harold 
C. Gardiner’s comparison to “steel 
and song.” JOHN SEBASTIAN. 


Behind the Masque. 


By Urban Nagle, 
O.P. McMullen Books. $3.00. 
Father Urban Nagle is a man with 

a thesis. He has spent nearly twenty 
years in piling up evidence to con- 
vince amused or stubborn skeptics 
that drama is a good and useful thing 
and that the Catholic Church, ever the 
custodian of truth and beauty, should 
offer hospitality and guidance to that 
frequently errant art. 

Father Nagle, whose basic existence 
is that of a scholarly Dominican 
preacher and teacher with a doctor’s 
degree in psychology, and whose nor- 
mal habitat is Washington, D. C., 
founded the theatrical organization 
known as the Blackfriars Guild in 
1932, but it wasn’t until 1940 that they 
acquired a theater of sorts in New 
York City which they could call their 
own. 

Those who have, rather critically, 
perhaps, and without too much sym- 
pathy, followed the fortunes of the 
Guild as reported in the press, will 
read with surprise and interest the 
founder’s honest and humorous chron- 
icle of its ups and downs; of the hous- 
ing problems, the union difficulties, 
and the constant search for suitable 


scripts; of perpetual insolvency, and 
a thousand minor woes. Blackfriars 
achieved success the hard way. 

It is Father Nagle’s contention that 
religious organizations should not con- 
fine themselves to rural comedies and 
plays about the saints (often produc- 
ing as many martyrs in the audience 
as there are on the stage!). While 
Behind the Masque is of primary inter- 
est to theater-lovers, Father Nagle’s 
lively wit and felicitous style make 
it vastly entertaining to the general 
reader. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


A Voyage to Windward. By J. C. Furnas. 
New York: Sloane Associates. $5.00. 
“Character, character is what he 

has,” Henry James wrote of R. L. S. 

Character is what Furnas, Stevenson’s 

latest biographer, has too. His schol- 

arship is unobtrusive, but careful, in- 
nocent of fancy flights, “stained glass 
pillorying”’ or psychoanalysis. Ste- 
venson’s adventures, not his books 
are Furnas’ concern. He appears to 
feel that if you haven’t read Ballantrae 
or Silverado yet for yourself, the more 
fool you, and lets it go at that. The 

Appendices deal with rises and dips 

in R. L. S.’s literary and personal rep- 

utation; with settling of controversies 

and some drab little ghosts of a 

rackety Edinburgh youth. 

Stevenson grows in A Voyage to 
Windward into the remarkable-—in 
every sense of the word—specimen 
of manhood that he was. But this 
book is no mere vehicle for stardom; 
his father, Thomas; his wife, Fanny; 
his friends, Henley, Colvin and the 
Samoan chieftains are brilliantly ex- 
ecuted. 

Long exiled from home for the 
good of his tattered lungs, Stevenson 
was ever haunted by “the kirk and 
the palace.” A boy “fatally committed 
to writing” he lay an invalid at Davos 
and Saranac, voyaged the South Seas 
with his family in the schooner 
“Equator,” and ended a Lord of the 
Isles in Vailima. Furnas’ reaction to 
the Hyde Letter is an interesting one. 

As portraiture, A Voyage to Wind- 
ward is as fine as the painting that 
John Sargent did of Stevenson in his 
Bournemouth villa, glancing over his 
shoulder, pulling his thin mustache. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 
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SHORTER 


Hands at Mass. By Walter Nurnberg. 
Introduction by Rev. C. C. Martindale, 
S.J. (Sheed & Ward. $3.00). This is a 
uniquely interesting volume of photo- 
graphs by Nurnberg showing the 
hands of the priest at important parts 
of the Mass. These sermons in pic- 
tures convey the true significance of 
the Mass more effectively than any 
text. Happily the photographer has 
not resorted to any tricksy or bizarre 
effects. He has placed his trust in a 
touching simplicity. There is a world 
of prayerful wonder and reverence 
and simple adoration in these pic- 
tures, most especially in the offering 
of the Chalice and the elevation of the 
Host. Father Martindale’s introduc- 
tion is most helpful in bringing out 
the symbolism of the gestures. An 
excellent Christmas gift-book. 

The Seven Miracles of Gubbio and the 
Eighth. A Parable; The Stork and the 
Jewels. A Parable. By Raymond Leo- 
pold Bruckberger, O.P. Translated by 
Gerold Lauck. Illustrated by Peter 
Lauck. (Harper. $1.50 each). Two 
charming and most tastefully pro- 
duced small volumes by a former 
Chaplain of the French Resistance, 
now living in this country. Sensi- 
tively, one might almost say perfectly, 
translated, they have the gentle hu- 
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mor, the misleading simplicity, the 
subtlety and implicit faith of the 
Fioretti of St. Francis. To be owned 
and treasured. 

The Christmas Flower. By Joseph 
Henry Jackson. Illustrations by Tom 
Lea (Harcourt, Brace. $1.00). In this 
attractively produced little book is re- 
told the Mexican legend of the mirac- 
ulous changing of poor little Pablo’s 
forest weeds, offered to the Infant 
Jesus, into the Christmas flower, now 
known as the poinsettia, and the con- 
sequent uprooting of clinging Aztec 
superstitions in the hearts of Father 
Clemente’s flock. It is tellingly illus- 
trated. 

Great Catholic Festivals. By James L. 
Monks, S.J. (New York: Henry Schu- 
man. $2.50). We have here an ac- 
count of the origin, development and 
significance of the six great festivals, 
Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Pente- 
cost, Corpus Christi, the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, by a pro- 
fessor who obtained his doctorate in 
Oriental Ecclesiastical Sciences at the 
Pontifical Oriental University in Rome. 
These studies have enabled him to 
give an original, precise and also en- 
tertaining description of the liturgi- 
cal and the popular aspect of the 
feast days under discussion. , 
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